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MORE ABOUT OLD TIMES IN 
SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 





About 50 years ago, there were but 
three preachers in this section of 
country, a Baptist, a Methodist and a 
Presbyterian. They had no regular 
dates for preaching. They would 
preach in an old log school house or 
a farmer’s log hut at 11 o’clock a. m., 
on the Sabbath; they had no night 
meetings, and never expected or 
asked for any money for preaching. 
Those preachers were all farmers, who 
would go into their fields on Monday 
mornings and work six days in a 
week, 

The preachers would read a verse 
from the old time hymn book and then 
preacher and audience would sing 
this, then the preacher would read an- 
other and repeat until the verses were 
read and sung. Sometimes in autumn 
the preacher would hold an old-time 
camp meeting under an old brush ar- 
bor. ' 

A brush arbor is a rude siructure 
made by setting posts in the ground 
and roofing it with poles and brush. 
These brush temples were seated by 
placing logs six or eight feet apart 
and laying rough oak slabs across 
those logs. Those seats had no backs 
with tin boxes on them to put money 
in. No collections were taken up. 

Those old-time preachers were not 
dressed in fine tight-fitting up-to-date 
suits and neck gear so stiff and tight 
that they could not turn their heads 
without turning their whole bodies. 
When the women went home from 
church they did not put in all the aft- 
ernon talking about some _ . other 
woman’s dress or hat and about how 
many stuffed song birds and bird 
wings they had on their hats. God 
never made those sweet song birds to 
be worn on women‘s hats. He made 
them to sing for us. 

Those old-timers’ conveyances were 
wagons drawn by two oxen. Some 
went on horseback or others on foot. 
They had no automobiles, no buggies, 
no bicycles, no motor cycles, no rail- 
road trains, no street cars, no airships, 
no telephones, no telegraph lines and 
no typewriting machines. Some of our 
best farmers and citizens couldn’t 
read, write or spell. They never had 
to lock their meat houses, corncribs 
or residences and never had anything 
stolen. They had plenty to eat and 
wear. Most everybody was happy and 
enjoying life. 

We had millions of quail and song 
birds to sing for us and devour our 
crop-damaging insects. Farmers ney- 
er bought any garden seeds, but pro- 
duced their own. They had no cook 
stoves, no heating stoves, no sewing 
machines, bought nothing from stores 
but coffee, sugar, tea, salt and such 
like. 

They had no servants to take care 
of their children. When farmers’ 
wives went out to work in field or 
garden, they would tie their little tots 
to the legs of a table or bedstead. If 
they wished to cry, they were privi- 
leged to do so; crying was good ex- 
ercise for their lungs. Those little 
dirty tots were seldom ever sick, but 
they developed into healthy, robust 
woman and manhood. 

They had the natural form that God 
intended them to have. They didn’t 
squeeze themselves out of shape by 
tight lacing and seldom had corns on 
their feet by wearing tight-fitting 
shoes. They had no gas or steam 
power and had no gymnasiums. Boys 
and girls had all the exercise they 
needed by using the spinning wheel, 
hoe, rake, ax, maul and saw. 

Some readers may ask why those 
old-timers could be happy. They 
were happy because they observed na- 
ture’s rules or laws. They were 
neighbors and friends. They did un- 
to others as they would have others 
do unto them. If one farmer would 
ask a favor of another it was granted. 





If a farmer needed money all he had 
to do was to let his wants be known 
to his neighbor, who had a surplus of 
money, and his wants were complied 
with. No notes or interest was re- 
quired. Their word was considered as 
good as their bond. 

Would not the people of this age be 
more happy if they were more like 
those old times? Money alone doesn’t 
make people happy. Obedience to na- 
ture’s laws is what makes people hap- 


y. 

I will tell of an incident that oc- 
curred at one of those brush arbor 
meetings. The brush had dry leaves 
on them. The preacher had preached 
several days and nights, but could not 
persuade anybody to come to the 
mourners’ bench, so he told the people 
that if they didn’t come to the mourn- 
ers’ bench the next night that he 
would uncap hell and let the devil 
come right down through the roof of 
the arbor. Some boys caught an old 
gander and perched themselves on the 
arbor. The preacher plead for some 
of his audience to come to the mourn- 
ers’ bench, but no one would come. So 
he told them that he would do what 
he told them he would do. Just then 
the boys let the gander down through 
the top of the arbor on to the preach- 
er. Of course, the gander did some 
lively flopping of wings and squalling. 
The preacher became frightened and 
ran for dear life-——E. N. Hendrix, Mis- 
souri, 


PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 
AND OTHER WORLD'S FAIRS. 








Editor, Rural World:—The Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition to be 
held in San Francisco this year is not 
the first one ever held in the world. 
The first international exposition was 
in London, a little more than 50 years 
ago. Universal or international means 
that all nations in the world may take 
part and exhibit their finest products. 
Every nation has been invited to come 
to San Francisco in 1915 and most of 
them are coming. Some nations can- 
not afford the great expense of send- 
ing exhibits. 

The first exposition in the history of 
the world was held in Paris in 1798, 
shortly after the French revolution. 
After the London exposition, Paris 
had another one, and New York had 
one, the first in the New World. Aft- 
er the New York exposition the build- 
ings were destroyed by fire and New 
York has never had another one. In 
1867, shortly after the civil war Paris 
arranged to have expositions every 10 
years. 

In 1876, just 100 years after Amer- 
ica became a free country, a big ex- 
position was held in Philadelphia, 
known as the Centennial. 

Ten years after the Centennial an- 
other exposition was held in Paris 
where the first are light was shown. 
In 1893, 400 years after Columbus dis- 
covered America, a great Columbian 
Exposition was held in Chicago and 
about 10 years later, the St. Louis Ex- 
position was held to celebrate the 
100th anniversary of the purchase of 
the Louisiana Territory from France. 

All these expositions were held to 
celebrate something that had hap- 
pened before. The Panama-Pacific 
Exposition is to celebrate something 
that is of the very year in which it is 
held; this makes it different from all 
other expositions. The completion of 
the Panama eanal, is the reason for 
the exposition. When our procession 
of battleships come through the canal, 
it will be officially finished, as well as 
opened. 

The first telephone was shown at 
the Philadelphia Centennial. The first 
airships were shown at the St. Louis 
exposition. Who knows what wonders 
may be shown at the San Francisco 
exposition? 

Expositions show how steadily the 
world grows in knowledge and inven- 
tion. 

The Jamestown exposition came in 
1907, just 300 years after the founding 
of Jamestown, Virginia, by the Eng- 
lish in 1607. The exposition was 
built on the site of the old Colonial 
Settlement, and was a wonderful af- 
fair. A few years before the James- 
town exposition came the Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition at Buffalo, where the 
beloved President McKinley was as- 
sassinated. The Seatile-Yukon Ex- 
position, which was to tell of the 
wonderful lands of the north, was 





held a few years ago. Later still, 
which Oregon commemorated the dis- 
covery of that state by the Lewis and 
Clark Exposition—Mrs. Mary L. M. 
Carter, California. 





KENTUCKY NOTES. 





Editor, Rural World:—Our winter 
is fairly keen and regular. The stock 
are all doing well as far as eating 
goes. The milk pail is still on the 
rush and the checks come in conse- 
quence, and we do not have to let 
the cows shiver and freeze and get 
bony. They are well fed and show 
it. 


We sold our old tobacco (last year’s 
crop) and have the new crop on the 
sales floor. People in general are 
much disappointed in the sales of 
their tobacco. We ourselves do not 























Add alternate layers of rice, cheese, — 
and white sauce until materials are 
used, then cover with buttered crumbs 
and bake until crumbs are browned, 


COMING EVENTS. 


July 20-24—North Dakota State Fair, 
Grand Forks. 

Aug. 25-Sept. 3—Iowa State Fair, 
Des Moines. 

Aug. 30-Sept. 4—Ohio 
Columbus. 

Sept. 4-11—Minnesota 
Hamline. 

Sept. 6-10 
coln. 

Sept. 6-10—Indiana State Fair, In- 
dianapolis. 

Sept. 6-15—Michigan State Fair, De- 
troit. 
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expect to raise the “weed,” though Sept. 6-18—Rochester Industrial Ex- “wins 
our renter may. Kentucky is a to- position, Rochester, N. Y. to fly 
bacco state. If everybody were like Sept. 11-18—Kansas State Fair, grapl 
me they would not raise tobacco at Hutchison. other 
all, but many men get lots of enjoy- Sept. 11-18—-Wisconsin State Fair, ency 
ment out of the “weed” and, I guess Milwaukee. fast | 
there will be lots of tobacco grown Sept. 13-18—Kentucky State Fair, that i 
again this year in the state. Many Louisville. good 
farmers have already planned for Sept. 13-18—South Dakota State duty | 
this.—Mrs. J. T. Mardis, Kentucky. Fair, Huron. as th 
Sept. 13-18—Spokane Interstate Fair, for q 
SOME KIND WORDS. Spokane, Wash. eulom 
Sept. 13-18—New York State Fair, at 
Editor, Rural World:—As we have Syracuse. es 
been taking the Rural World a long Sept. 13-17—Kansas State Fair, To- nc ail 
time, I feel like writing a few lines peka. a n! Red 
in regard to its merits. Ido not think Sept. 17-25—Illinois State Fair, Afte 
there is a better paper published than Springfield. : roi 
the Rural World; in fact I do not Sept. 20-25—Tennessee State Fair, bee 
think we could get along without it. Nashville. Evel 
We take lots of papers and magazines, Sept. 20-25—Montana State Fair, eth 
but the first question when we get the Helena. : om 
mail is, “Did you get the Rural Sept. 20-25—Interstate Live Stock any 
World?” Fair, Sioux City, Iowa. othe 
Every page is so interesting, espe- Sept. 21-Oct. 2—Oklahoma State Fair, - pe 
cially the Home Circle pages with so Oklahoma City. : ; ~ of 
much good advice for all. We always Sept. 25-Oct. 2—Missouri State Fair, the ro 
look for favorite names there. Sedalia. gins: 
We read everything about alfalfa Sept. 26-Oct. 2—Tri-State Fair, ered’ 
that appears in the paper, as we have Memphis, Tenn. Rok a 
a smail field sown in alfalfa—Sarah Sept. 26-Oct. 3—Utah State Fair, Ms if a 
L. Spears, Redstar, Ark. Salt Lake City. in rhe 
Sept. 28-Oct. 2—Wyoming State Fair, cat del 
OLD SUBSCRIBERS REUNION. Douglas. a a the 
ceaiabeed Sept. 27-Oct. 1—Interstate Fair, ow © 
Already a number of letters have Trenton, N. J. ss ' to the | 
vee Ph “ Oct. 4-16—Alabama State Fair, Bir- 
been received in response to _ the mingham 
Rural World's desire to find out who “ O¢+, 4-9 american Royal Live Stock Besi¢ 
is its oldest subscriber—not “oldest Show, Kansas City, Mo a@ mear 
in age of the individual, of course, ’ .0_N 3 —— farm. r 
but “oldest” in years of reading thzs nay 4-9—-New State Fair, Muskogee, i scald 
paper. These letters will be held “Oct. 16-31—Texas State Fair, Dallas. Indiana 
two weeks longer, to give others time iar a car, § 
oe : z Oct. 18-23—Alabama State Exposi- ’ 
to write. Let us hear from all who than Sientening “T ha 
have read the Rural World for 15 : ay: ter for 
é Oct. 18-23 — Mississippi - Alabama 
years or more. Read again the re- ,, igre : s00n as 
quest that was printed in the Janu- Fair, Meridian, Miss. , my cow 
ary Sist issue Nov. 1-13—Louisiana State Fair, y = 
sila asieg Shreveport. - 
3 saa oO Nov. 6-21—Texas Cotton Palace Ex- plhegegt 
RICE WITH CHEESE, position, Waco. It W as a 
ing sila; 
Wash one cup rice and cook in two, —— This f 
quarts boiling water. Boil hard to ciable s; 
keep grains separate and lift occa- to neigh 
sionally with a fork to prevent stick- up an 
ing. Drain in a colander, and set in himself, 
the oven a few minutes to dry out. His bro 
Put a layer of cooked rice in a but- but the 
tered baking dish, cover with a layer over to : 
of grated cheese, then add a layer of Sk One silo and 
white sauce, made by melting two} This beautifal Bracelet is all the rage. to Other fe 
tablespoons of butter In a saucepan, with fant eee throughout. ngraved links Sa silage. 
" ; ? led ornament with large ruby 
adding two tablespoons of flour and Jeane. Hine fe set with brilliants. Very handsome. Fres Helpe 
stirring until smooth, then pouring in| pictures at lceach. We trust youwith pictures ontiico, Anotin 
one cup of milk and boiling five min- Pinets,, Send name todays eat ul posteards for prom Ohio 
utes. Season with salt and pepper. ‘eople’s Supply Co.. Dept. R.W.716 Lucas Ave., St, Louls “Greproo 
: — ce -} builders 
ing towr 
Work on 
ot azor Guaranteed Genuine Hollow Ground. Where th 
The blank from which the Razor below is ground is their ev 
forged from high grade special alloy steel, manufactured for this Offer of | 
y rticular razor. The blank is ground on a 2-inch wheel with o 
. el reinforced and shaped to stand more than average amount sufficient 
of abuse. The idea being to give the user a razor which will go to th 
give excellent service on either light or heavy beard, and one that can be kept in per- i 
fect condition with minimum honing and siropping. The razor is well balanced, of happy tl 
frst class finish, mounted ina exible black rubber handle and guaranteed uncondi- farmer. ° 
2 a | . 
our FREE OFFER. We will send this razor free Would c 
and postpaid to anyone who will send us one } besides h 
dollar to pay for a one-year subscription § 80 h d 
| (mew or renewal) to Colman’s Ru- | he ( 
ral World. bring the 
COLMAN’S RURAL | fh the n 
ORLD them bac 
> €venings. 
> Cepted an 
ve men 
he dec: 
ey m al 
MALARIAL oe 5 ine be $* | aga yh ent PS So ATS 6 farmer t 
“Nw * a a AEN Pace Rat a3 2 a f More tow 
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te Fair, —— - a a -= 
2 Fair, § a 
xe f For Work or Fun an Automobile’s the Thing 
> Fair, ° ° . > 

Saves Worry, Trouble, Time and Money on the Farm---A Real Need in Times of Emer- 
ir, Lin- e ° 
gency---Furnishes Pleasures for all the Family. 
ir, In- 
VERY person who has lived in the country for two at the farm. In addition to conveying the men, ning around here, there and everywhere for a rea-=~ 
ir, De- E- any length of time has wished at one time or the farmer made trips to town with the car for ce- son or for none. “Everybody’s doin’ it’—why not 
another, and perhaps often, that he had ment, steel shapes and other supplies and thereby you? 
ial Ex- “wings like a bird” or some other power with which kept the men steadily at work until the barn was = i = ——— a 
to fly quickly to town, to the post office or tele- built. . NO TROUBLE WITH AUTOMOBILES IN WINTEB 
Fair, graph, to the repair shop, to the doctor’s or to some Saved Buildings From Fire. IF PROPERLY HANDLED 
other place of immediate need. In times of emerg- In a certain part of Kansas an automobile was EE Mepis 
. Fair ency the farm horse or the roadster,no matter how the means of saving a house and barns from fire. a os Rapa 
: fast or sure, furnishes a means of getting there Late one evening the farmer discovered that one of _ Automobiles are harder to manage in winter than 
Fair, that is altogether too slow. But on most farms the his feeding sheds was on fire. There being no tele- in Summer. They need more attention. J. L. Mow- 
good old horse must fulfill the wish, and he does his phone system in the locality, he jumped in his car TY, Of the division of agricultural engineering, Min- 
State duty to the best of his ability. Faithful and willing and went for help to the homes of neighbors. From ®¢S0ta University farm, has put together a few sug- 
as the horse is, farmers have come to know that the nearest neighbor’s he brought back three or four 8@Stions that the automobile owner or driver will 
‘e Fair for quick locomotion there is a better way—the men, and left them to protect the house, barns and 4° Well to keep in mind, ie 
’ automobile. Not only for emergency purposes, but other buildings as best they could until more help For use in the radiator, mix one part alcohol, one 
» Fair also for ordinary business trips, for delivery of was secured. Repeated trips were made in the car part glycerine, and your parts warer. This will 
: . produce, for farm work, for numerous other eco- in quick time until a sufficient number of men were stand 15 degrees of subzero weather and not freeze. 
ip Tel nomic purposes, as well, as for pleasure, the auto- on hand to save the situation. Had it not been for OP part aicono, and two parts water is a cheaper 
r mobile has come to be a necessity on thousands of the automobile, this farmer claims, it is probable mixture and will stand the same amount of cold. 
Fair, farms. that all his buildings, including the house, would Denatured alcohol should be used. Calcium chio- 
, After the chores are done in the evening, the have been destroyed. ride should be avoided, It is hard on the metal 
. Fair, owner of an automobile can reach town in 15 or 20 Doubled Sales in Fivo Months. ae mhimeS gaged gr wherever - falls. Alco- 
minutes, depending upon the distance he has to The proprietor of a dairy in Illinois became dis- -° apc ts _ 2 “4 og ews preserined: 
Fair, travel. Perhaps the housewife has run out of gro- satisfied with his sales in Chicago. He hired an au- ‘"¢™ time to time to make up for evaporation. 
ceries—a quick trip to town will soon replenish the tomobile and made a personal canvas of his 175 ,... - prewar ~ ae “7 aie a “5 aia 
Stock supply. If the farmer has arranged with a neigh- customers. His city salesman had been spending _wvachy +“ <2 . nee Pa ee ttre wae =e oil aa 
bor for a bag of seed, it can be brought home in the all his time making a weekly round: the boss cov- raps — yoga: Aisi , greene = and Shem 
e Fair, motor car with a great saving of time. And speak- ered the ground in two days and discovered that a’ — ae oes ty ey ~_ - bene 7 Sal ccorene 
ing of saving time—what happens if a bolt or cast- little more personal attention would greatly in- wife toe ‘an @ yey : af sey ta : gee 
e Fair ing of a binder breaks during harvesting time, or of crease his sales. He rearranged bis time at the tt Be ee ee ee 
. the thresher during threshing operations? If there creamery and found that he could dévote about half ae re a ge batteries are used for lighti - start 
Fair, is an automobile present, these things could be se- his time to the Chicago end of his business. He ; pone or peicsbep =" 4 or i. i 2 aes 
cured in record time, while if the farmer had to eliminated the salesman and bought a runabout. He rr eens af —- ara beh .. or . “ retar ° 
Fair, hitch up a horse and drive to town, he would lose doubled his sales in five months and, as a result of was ye , . b — 7 iis reg. yA ae 
half a day and the machine and men would be idle. the increased output at the creamery, was able to af on ae “g eevee’ a peg — Pane ~ iy ; sa ; 
eo Fair In times of sickness, a doctor can be secured with- make a substantial reduction in the cost of pro- hen ey — “ A : ae 5 # aid pr er a 
: out delay by going for him and bringing him back duction. weather gets to 10 or 15 degrees below zero, the 
Fair in the car. Scores of other cases could be cited to For Work and Pleasure. oo should Se Slipeye Oey Sat Ga ee 
. show that the automobile has come to be a necessity The foregoing cases are given merely to show a _— 
ned to the farmer. few of the varied services that an automobile can a LORI A 4 ee. 
r, Bir Actual Experiences. perform. They refer to passenger cars and not to AUTO TRUCK HAULING YS, RAIL TRANSPOR- 
. Stock Besides being of great service, the automobile is Commercial motors. The latter also have an im- TATION, 
a means of accomplishing many economies on the portant place upon the farm, but will not be dis- a 
kogee, farm, not only in actual savings over other means Cussed in this article. The passenger car can be Successful competition of the commercial auto- 
of transportation but in other ways. One farmer in Made to do lots of heavy work if properly applied. truck with the steam and electric railroad in the 
Dallas. Indiana, who is enthusiastic over his ownership of Some weeks ago there Was a picture in the Rural hauling of short-distance freight and passenger 
xposi- a car, gives in his own words this illustration: World of an automobile furnishing power to elevate business, is given as one reason for extensive road 
“IT have been patting myself on the back all win- hay to the top of a stack. Another picture we have imiprovement, in the report of the joint congression- 
abama ter for erecting a silo last fall to put my corn in as S¢€en showed an automobile pulling a plow. It is al committee on federal aid to good roads. Dis- 
s00n as it was cut. I had never fed any silage to not uncommon to see or hear of farmers sawing cussing this phase of the subject, Hon. Jonathan 
Fair, my cows, but after I got an automobile I visited all wood with their automobiles by taking off a wheel, Bourne, Jr., chairman of the committee, says: 
the farms for miles around and found that nearly replacing same with a pulley and attaching the “A great system of rural transportation would 
ce Ex- all the dairy farmers had silos. They told me that Pulley to the saw by means of belting. All kinds of be developed, with rates regulated by actual com- 
it was a waste of money to keep cows without feed- Profitable uses have been found for the automobile petition, open to rich and poor alike, as no expen- 
ing silage.” on the farm, and more will be discovered as time sive privately owned terminals, roadbeds, tracks, 
—— goes on and farmers become more used to them. or equipment would be required. The good wagon 


This farmer discovered that he could make.appre- 
ciabie savings as a result of trips in his automobile 
to neighboring farms. The automobile had opened 
up a new field for him. Besides making savings 
himself, he decided to pass the good work along. 
His brother lived about 20 miles away from him, 
but the farmer brought him 


roads would be open everywhere to the use of every- 
body, and the equipment, relatively inexpensive, 
would be within the means of many. 

“This suggestion as to the use of rural roads by 
commercial auto-trucks and buses, is not merely a 


But the greatest use of all-to which an automo- 
bile can be put on the farm is that of pleasure—the 
joy and fun of having one for making calls, for go- 
ing to church or taking the children to school, for 
going to town or village when you please, for run- 





over to see his new concrete 
silo and now the cows on an- 





other farm are being fed 
large rule Bilage. 
; religions Helped jo Build Barn. 
until sold, Another farmer, this time 
oo in Ohio, decided to erect a 
+t. Low “fireproof” barn. All the 
builders in the neighbor- 
ing town were busy with 
work near their homes 


‘where they wished to spend 
their evenings. Even the 
Offer of higher pay was not 
Sufficient to induce them to 
g0 to the country. Then a 
happy thought struck. the 
farmer. His automobile 
Would carry five persons 
besides himself comfortably, 
80 he decided to offer to 
bring the men to the farm 

the mornings and take 
them back to town in the 
evenings. The offer was ac- 
cepted and soon two of the 
five men who undertook the 

Work decided to stay at the 

farm all the time. The 

farmer then induced two 

‘More town men to help in 
the work. He thus had sev- 

€n men at work, five having 

their evenings at home and 


















A Farmer and His Automobile Stopped on the Way to Town to Get Something in a Hurry. 


product of imagination. In 
several instances gasoline 
propelled buses are now 


competing successfully with 
city or interurban ele¢tric 
lines, and, where the haul 
is but a few miles; trans- 
portation of freight by au- 
to-truck is found cheaper 
and more satisfactory than 
transportation by rail. 

“In the case of the short 
haul, the saving in handling 
and in time more than 
counterbalances the lower 
rail rate. Instead of load- 
ing the commodities on a 
truck, unloading at the lo- 
cal railroad station, where 
they must be loaded upon 





the cars, hauled to the 
near-by city and then un- 
loaded and again loaded 


upon a truck and hauled to 
the consignee, the user of 
an aufo-truck who has a 
hard surface road available 
loads his products once, 
hauls to the door of his con- . 
signee and unloads, saving 
not only the handling but 
the time, the inconvenience 
of issuance of way bills and 
receipts, and avoids damage 
to goods.” 


Sis 
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Mixing Brains With Seeds 


The Story of a City Man Who Found Suc- 
cess and Happiness on a Farm. 


NCE upon a time—that is the way 
all stories begin—there was a 


0 


man who went to college to 
learn to be a successful business 
man. This man’s one object in lite 


was to be a successful business man. 
For that reason he spent all of his 
time doing brain work. He studied 
and crammed, and studied again. His 
days and his nights were given up 
to study. 

Then the man went out into the 
school of life and became a business 
man. And as he_ studied, so he 
worked. His one object in life was 
to be a successful business man. So 
all his time was given to his busi- 
ness. He made lots of money. Many 
people came to him and left the other 
fellows who had not worked as hard. 

And one day this man had to call 
a doctor to tell him what was the 
matter with him. And the doctor said 
that he needed a complete rest for 
several months. But he didn’t have 
any time to do that, so he went back 
to his work. And then the man didn’t 
come down to work, one day, and 
when the doctor saw him he said 
there was very little hope for the 
man ever to go back to his work. But 
because the man was a fighter he 
got stronger, and when he was able 
to get out again he saw that the 
doctor was right. He should get out 
into the sunshine and give some at- 
tention to his body. He should build 
physically as well as mentally. 

So the business was sold and the 
man went out into the highways and 
byways and looked for a farm where 
he could work and live. At last he 
found what he wagted, and he moved 


his family out into the farm house 
and started to be a farmer. 
Now this man knew nothing of 


farming, so he sat down and figured 
out just what he should do. And he 
figured out that in order to be a suc- 
cess on the farm he must go around 
to all the farmers in his neighborhood 
and learn what their troubles were. 
And then he must take these troubles 
to an expert to find out where they 
could be made good—just as he took 
his law troubles to a lawyer and his 
sickness to a doctor. And he studied 
the best books and, read all the best 
farm journals on the correct methods 
of making farms a success. And 
whenever there was a farmers’ meet- 
ing this man was right there to learn 
what he could and to ask questions. 
And so he built his farm. 

As the years went on, people pass- 
ing this farm saw that it looked a 
little different from the other farms 
along the way. The crops looked bet- 
ter and the place was more tidy. And 
.then one day I heard the story of 
this man, and dropped in to see him. 
His home was as fine as any I have 
ever been in. His farm was great. 
The way it was kept in condition way 
better. So I asked this man how he 





A Home-made Seaffold Like This 


Makes Hog Killing 


made his farm so successful, and he 
told me that he wanted it to be the 
best in that part of the country. 

This man sat down and told me his 
story—the story I have told above. 
He wanted to be a successful busi- 
ness man, and when he made the mis- 
take of building his first business on 
brains alone, he saw that he would 
have to build his next business with 
brains and muscle. So he figured 
out beforehand just how each crop 
was to be taken care of—what he was 
going to do with each animal, and 
also how he was going to get each 
crop and each animal. He placed 
his farm on a business basis. He 
mixed his braixs with every bushel 
of seed he put into the ground. He 
mixed his brains with every bit of 
work he did on the farm. He farmed 
with brains as well as with muscle— 
and so he became a success. 

There are hundreds—perhaps 
thousands—of farms which could be 
made successful if more brains were 
mixed with the seed, and if more 
brains were used in carrying out the 
work of the farm. Burbank would 
not be successful if he had not used 
his brains in giving to us all that he 
has. We all had the same chance to 
make good, but he used his brains 
along those lines and we did not. 

The best mixed farming I know of 
is farming with brains and brawn.— 
Edward Dreier, Ohio. 





SCAFFOLD FOR KILLING HOGS, 
EASILY MADE AND CHEAP. 
The illustration on this page is an 
actual reproduction of a hog-killing 
scaffold on a Missouri farm. It is 
built of posts cut especially for the 
purpose, some sawed lumber, nails 
and a barrel for a scalding tank. 
The material for such a scaffold is 
easily obtained by Missouri farmers 
as lumber is plentiful and there are 
many small sawmills where the farm- 
efs can haul sawlogs and get them 
sawed up for half of the lumber. 


How Used to Advantage. 

Behind the scaffold is the hog pen. 
It is divided into several compart- 
ments, one for the brooding sow, one 
for the fattening pigs and one for the 
slaughter pen. The slaughter pen 
is located farther up the hill than 
the other compartments and is con- 
nected with the fattening pen. The 
pens being on the hillside are well 
drained and the hogs always have a 
dry place. 

The barrel or scalding tank is 
placed farther up the hill than the 
rest of the scaffold and about even 
or a little below the gate of the kill- 
ing pen. From the scalding tank ex- 
tends a platform about six by eight 
feet which connects with two posts 
at about three feet below the two 
runners. The runners are two by 
sixes placed in grooves cut in the 
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Easy. 


Any Farmer Could Have One, if He Would. 


tops of six posts, three posts on a 
side. 

The posts are set so that the tops 
of the two lower ones are about four 
inches lower than the tops of the two 
upper ones. The hogs do not have 
to be lifted high to hang and the hogs 


are easily slid down the runners 
where wanted. 
A general idea can be _ obtained 


from the illustration as to the con- 
struction of the scaffold. I have not 
space to give full details. 

The owner of the above scaffold is 
a practical butcher living on a Mis- 
souri farm, which has various modern 
improvements, many of which have 
been patterned after by his neighbor 
farmers. . 

Killing Hogs. 


There should. be some gamble 
sticks cut» from _ straight timber 
about 22 inches long, a hog hook 


(similar to a hay hook only a little 
longer and curved more at the point 
with a swivel in the handle), a scrap- 
ing knife or a corn knife, a couple 
of butcher knives, a steel or grind- 
stone or both, a long handled spade 
and a .22 caliber rifle. 

The butcher should fill his barrel 
with water. Then he should build a 
large log fire on which he _ should 
pile a heap of limestone rock, plow 
points or other scraps of iron. These 
when placed in the water will scon 
warm it. The water is about’ the 
right temperature when three strokes 
in the water will clean the blood off 
of the knife. 

When scalding there should be spe- 
cial care taken not to “set* the hair. 
Do not have the water too hot. When 
the hair is “set” it leaves a black 
gummy surface and when you try to 
scrape it off you cut great gashes in 
the hide. 

Stick your hogs well but be careful 
you do not stick it in the shoulder or 
stick it in the back as this will cause 
clots in the meat. Once you make 
a bad stick it can’t be remedied. Th 
hog should be laid directly on its 
back and stuck with a regular butch- 
er knife in the throat close to one 
side of the windpipe. Hold the knife 
at an angle of about 45 degrees so 
that it will reach the heart. 

As soon as the hogs are on the scaf- 
fold they should be rinsed with hot 
water and scraped well, after which 
rinse them with cold water. After 
the hogs are dressed it is important 
that they hang over night and gez 
firm before they are hauled any great 
distance or cut up.—Arnold Holcomb, 
Seneca, Mo. 





NEW SEED EAW IN MINNESOTA. 





“The quality of the seed offered for 
sale in Minnesota,” declares W. L. Os- 
ward, head of the state seed laboratory, 
“will be greatly improved if the re- 
tailers will co-operate in every possi- 
ble way with the laboratory in making 
the new seed law a success. 

“The labeling of the seed as required 
by the law should work no hardship 
on the retailers. It ought to be a good 
way for them to advertise, giving them 
an opportunity to offer seeds of test- 
ed quality, bearing labels to that ef- 
fect. 


“All seed sold in qrentiies of one 
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EVERY READER EVERYWHERE 
It is always the unexpected that hap- 
pens and for that reason every man, 
woman or child should carry an iden 
tification card. We have them very 
attractively designed in two colors 
and will mail upon receipt of one 
dime. Every reader of Colman’s Ru- 
ral World should have one. Mail a 
dime today. The Telegraph, Chicago 
Jct., Ohio. 
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Work; giving 


Steady 
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packages Perfumed Borax Soap Powder with 


DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 
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our Soaps, etc. 
Chi- 


ed. W. WARD & CO., 214 Institute PL, 


Vanity Case FREE 


Made of rich German silver, 
with fancy flower border. Hast 
good mirror and powder puff 
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quarters, dimes and nickels, 
also strong catch that will 
hold cards and bills, 10-inch 
chain. Given free to anyone 
for selling 20 large art and 
religious pictures at luc each, 
We trust you with pictures 
until sold and give you # 
beautiful postcards as a@ 
extra gift for promptnem, 
Send your name today. 

Peopte’s Supply Co., Dept 
&.W. 716 Lucas Ave.. St.Louis 
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pound or more, except garden, flower, 
and tree seeds, must have the proper 
label attached. Just having it on the 
bulk package is not.sufficient. If the 
seed is bought from the wholesale 


. dealers and sold without opening the 


bag or package, the original tag of the 
wholesale dealer is sufficient. If the 


bags are opened, however, and small | 


lots retailed the dealers must attach 
his own tag. Printed labels, with 
biank spaces to be filled with the re 


quired information, may be purchased © 
from any tag manufacturer and should | 


not cost over 70 or 80 cents a thow- 
sand. 

“The information on the wholesalers 
label, if correct, may be copied, or @ 
sample of seed may be sent to thé 


state seed laboratory, where a test | 


will be made free of charge. When 4” 


retailer is in doubt he should send im: 


a sample for a state test.” 
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Some folks think so much about 4 
what they are going to do next that_ 
they can’t give the right sort of atte 
tion to what they are doing now. 
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THE HOPKINS SPECIAL AGENCY, é 

N " ‘ity. ed States Secretary of Agri- 
ow York City culture. As a clarion of 
advanced agriculture this 
journal has attracted na- 
tion-wide support, and is 
today held im highest re- 
gard by thousands of in- 
telligent and discriminating 


150 Nassau St., 





THE MILK OF DIFFERENT BREEDS 
OF COWS. 








three years for two dollars. 28 
All subscriptions payable in - 
advance. Remit by draft, 
registered letter, post office 
or express money order. In 
changing address give old 
and new addresses. 


Colman’s Rural Werld is 


from their congressman and senators 
at Washington, how they féel about 
such legislation. 





readers. 
vars . iati published every Thursday 
Among the various associations of Colman's Reral - World at 718 Lucas Avenue. Con- 
~e ive- tributed articl ti- 1 ; 
breeders of milk cattle there is a live en Oy Sl pent subjects are invitea. {| IT IS BETTER TO BE CAREFUL 


greatest good to the great- 
est number at all times. 
Each issue ts replete with 
helpfulness and good cheer. 
It is read for profit and 
pleasure, and yields a sat- 
isfactory return to each in- 
dividual subscriber. Our 
advertisers are rewarded 


ly competition for recognition of the 
superiority of the type of animal in | 
which each happens to be primarily 
interested in either a commercial or 
a scientific way. Many who read the 
announcements of the different groups 











Photographs suitable for re- 
production also will be wel- 
comed. Address ail com- 
munications te COLMAN'S 
RURAL WORLD, 718 Lau- 
eas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


THAN CRIPPLED. _ 





We have had a good decade of work 
in promoting the conservation of for-. 
ests and streams, of soils and univer- 
sal resources. Meanwhile, the mani- 








Entered in the postoffice 
at St. Louis, Mo., as second- 
class matter. 





Sa excellent results. 





fold applications of machinery and 


of breeders have doubtless asked 
ck themselves whether the reputed in all parts of the country is a ert common storage apples out of the machine processes to farming have 
a claims of unlike composition for the terion, approximately 13 per cent of way, the demand for cold storage gone on increasing every year. These 








the total cold storage holdings De- 
cember 1 were marketed prior to 
January 1. The decrease in barrel 
holdings was much greater than for 
boxes. After analyzing the move- 
ment, it is seen that during the month 
of December 16 per cent of barreled 
apples were moved as against 4.2 per 
cent of boxes. 

The percentage of movement in De- 
cember for box apples was small, but 
it is to be remembered that large 
quantities of this pack are held in 
common storage in the box-apple 
producing areas, and that box apples 
placed in cold storage under condi- 
tions existing this year were held 
largely for the later winter markets. 

Remembering that cold storage aj-- 
ples met with heavy competition in 
the distribution of common storage 
stock, it is apparent that the move- 
ment of barreled apples in December, 


milk of the various breeds of cattle 
concerned are in reality sufficiently 
distinctive to merit serious recogni- 
tion from a scientific or practical 
point of view. It is, of course, widely 
recognized that types of dairy cattle 
which give large amount of milk com- 
monly furnish a product less rich in 
solids and particularly in the cream 
components. In this respect the milk 
from cows of the Jersey and Guern- 
sey types departs noticeably from the 
Holstein variety but inasmuch as it 
is believed, with some justification, 
that the composition of milk is more 
or less influenced by the period of 
lactation and the season of the year— 
that cows far along in lactation give 
richer milk than just after calving— 
one might well assume that incidental 
factors of this sort may easily count~ 
erbalance the inequalities of composi- 
tion attributable to the different types 




















tember 1. If the average condition 


stock will increase proportionately. 
The cold storage holdings of apples 


are made possible by cheapening 
sources of power from wind and water, 
are admittedly large, and a regular, ¢rom coal oil, gas and electricity. 
vigorous movement throughout the Frequently none of these are availa- 
remainder Of the season may be pje, then the horse or mule has been 
necessary to prevent disaster in the jy+ on the tread mill or track for me- 
spring. Growers and dealers are chanical power required in farming 
urged neither to dump their holdings yor, 

nor to stand for arbitrarily high Accompanying this change over 
prices. Panicky selling usually from the old to the new, there has 
means grief, but all concerned should peop an appalling number of casual- 
seek to move cold storage apples ties and accidents, more, or less per- 
gradually ard with, such rapidity as manent injury, impaired health and 
the market allows, so that the deal faculties, and many deaths, The re- 
may be wound up in relatively good gyonsibility is not to be placed upon 
shape. some corporation or employer, as in 
the manufactureing industries. The 
farmer is his own employer. The pe- 
culiar hazard is largely inherent in his 
conduct and occupation. Of the occu- 
pational accidants in Germany, for in- 
stance, farming stands at the head. 
Compensation has had to be paid to 


RURAL CREDIT. 





The farm morigages in force in the 
United States, according to the United 
States Senate Committee on Agricul- 











curs at night. 


of cattle, as indicated by the above recapitula- ture and Forestry, aggregates more g larger number of injured in farming 
During the past few years the lab- tion, was liberal. It being understood than $2,000,000,000. That is rather than in any other industry. In Canada 
Steady oratory of food and drug inspection that common storage apples are chief- conclusive proof that farmers de- there has been a steady increase of 
ion of the Massachusetts State Board of ly marketed prior to January 1, and sire credit. There are also accidents in farming over those in 
jo nee Health has made extensive analysis that the entire common storage hold- millions of dollars in the United mining. Of the fatal accidents occur- 
of hundreds of samples of milk from ings as a rule are out of the way by States seeking long time invest- jing in the United States for 1913, there 
FREE Jersey, Guernsey, Ayrshire, Dutch February 1, those interested in the ments at lowest rates of interest, are 4,200 attributed alike to farming 
aa Belt and Holstein cows, as well as cold storage deal should not be dis- if the security is safe and stable. Ru- and railroading. In other words, it is 
rder. Hae from cross-bred or co-called grade couraged in so far as the future is ral credit legislation io be desirabile as unsafe to live and work on a farm 
ai cows. The valuable data thus ob- concerned. This does not mean that must be such as to bring together the a; on a railroad, and each of these are 
a tained under controlled conditions high prices can be expected, but farmers who want to borrow money much more unsafe than any other in- 
» 10-inch make it clear that variations in the rather that the fruit ought to move and the persons having money to loan dustry. 
poe composition of milk are due primarily gradually to meet the heavy demand for long periods at low rates. Farm- In mining and manufacturing, in 
ri to the breed, and to a less extent to which has been created during the ers who are interested in rural credit building operations, quarrying and 
} you @ the season of the year and the time past few months as a result of legislation might be of assistance in lumbering, in railroading and ship- 
mptnes, since calving. The least variable bountiful supply and low prices, With promoting such legislation by learning ping, the law steps in to defend and 
aii milk constituents are the lactose and lace ibility 
»., Dept: s place responsibility, to guarantee a 
—_ are therefore of value in detecting = employ y i 
‘ ployer and employee, to provide for 
low e?, added water. Incidentally, the fact z 40 Years Ago > 20 Vases Ago «= compensation and award damages. The 
wore is borne out, contrary to popular $ In Colman’s Rural World. % question naturally arises, how shall 
nm ss . : : 
if the opinion, that milk obtained in oummer z (Issue of Feb, 20, 1875.) (Issue of Feb, 21, 1895.) z the farmer be protected against injur- 
lesale under current conditions is, if any- Within the past two years over The evolution of the new fence } ing himself? How shall the hazard of 
g the thing, somewhat inferior in quality Ps $200,000 worth of sheep have began with the barbed wire 25 t farming be reduced to the very lowest 
of the to that obtained in winter. 4 been destroyed by Kentucky | years ago, but the barb has al- instead of occupying as now, the high- 
ff the + dogs. ready seen its day and its glory * . : 
small HH Te + . has departed kg est place? Looking down the long 
ittach APPLE HOLDINGS AND THE MAR- < An English weather proverb : * furrow, how is it to be finished, in 
yi KET—AVOID PANICKY SELLING. + says the crops are good when pit ~ : . 
Be -” a sour milk is plentiful, that is, be- Mr. James Lavelle, the well- = oa nae caaee "= > ares em 
ed , cause there are thunder showers. | Known peach grower of the 4 ‘amily, with ripe old age: a 
— Although dealers generally report z northern part of St. Louis coun- * ter to be careful than crippled. It is 
thou- that the holiday demand for apple’ «# One of the largest honey raig-| ty (on the Mississippi River) | petter for you to have your friends say, 
~ 
did not prove to be as expected, the % ers in the world is Adam Grimm, called last week. He has no “How do you do?” than for them to 
aler’s result of investigations conducted by # of Jefferson, Wis. His crop for | hopes of raising a peach. The 4 ager: : he looka™ 
‘ ie * jast year was 25,919 pounds, and | thermometer went down to 18 say “How natural he looks. 
or @ the office of markets of the United & ‘ast y , P , h ; ie 
: the Biates D A ‘ yest # his apiary consists of 1,158 below zero with him, and froze 
test a oa : wend me pe es oy as D4 colonies. every bud. k Have a vegetable garden for the 
en @ stile scent agbeansenegtusen edo ee ? . * benefit of the home table, and grow 
od it Cold storage apples during the month # We have a report of one wheat Ten men ought this year to b§ in it a little of everything that can be 
of December was satisfactory under *# Plant having 57 heads from one/ plant an acre of potatoes where 4 meskes 3 
the conditions. Three hundred and 2 Toot. Forty-two of these heads] one did last year. We import » Sstown in your locality. Try some 
a s $ were filled with grain; the rest | potatoes every year by the ship- things that you never grew before. 
six firms reported for January 1, of were but partly filled. The whole | load and it is very like import- $ 
Which number 231 reported for De- + contained 2,820 grains, the pro- | ing corn. We are able to raise 4 Experiments indicate that most of 
« duct of one seed. all the potatoes we want. # the body increase of young pigs oc- 
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' for this number of storages situated 
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Pruning Peach Trees 


Late Winter or Early Spring Generally the 
Best Time---Why and How to Prune.. 


66 HEN is the proper time to 
W prune peach trees?” Thisisa 
question frequently asked. In 
general, the answer is: “During the 
dormant period, preferably late win- 
ter or early spring, just before 
growth starts. This is true except in 
regions where bleeding from wounds 
is likely to occur, when it should 
probably be done in early winter.” 
The subject of pruning peach trees 
is more fully explained in a new 
United States Farmers’ Bulletin (No. 
632) on “Growing Peaches,” which 
deals also with renewal of _ tops, 
thinning, interplanted crops, and oth- 
er special practices. 

Sometimes the owner of a peach 
orchard will find it necessary to 
prune his trees throughout the win- 
ter whenever the weather is suitable 
for men to work in the orchard, par- 
ticularly if the operations are very 
extensive. But if the fruit buds are 
endangered during the winter by ad- 
verse temperatures, it may be advis- 
able to delay pruning as much as 
economic conditions permit until set- 
tled spring weather arrives. This is 
especially advisable if heavy heading 
in of the previous season’s growth 
is involved, since the proportion of 
live buds may determine the extent to 
which the cutting back should be car- 
ried. 

A limited amount of summer prun- 
ing can usually be done‘to advantage. 
The trees should be observed con- 
stantly throughout the season of act- 
ive growth. Whenever a branch is 
seen which is so placed that it ob- 
viously will need to be remover at 
the annual pruning for the shaping 
up of the tree, it is well to take it 
off at once. In this way the annual 
pruning can be reduced to a mini- 
mum and the removal of large limbs 
will rarely be necessary. 

Then, too, it frequently happens 
that a single branch in the top of a 
tree will grow considerably faster 
than any of the others, thus making 
the tree unsymmetrical if its growth 
is not checked. A slight heading in 
as soon as such a tendency is appar- 
ent will usually keep the top well 
balanced. 

Objects of Pruning. 

There is a wide difference of opin- 
ion regarding the practice of prun- 
ing trees, but the most successful 
fruit growers usually prune _ their 
trees. The principal objects may be 
summed up briefly as follows: 

1. To modify the vigor of the tree. 

2. To keep the tree shapely and 
within bounds. 

3. To make the tree more stocky. 

4. To open the tree top to admit 
tir and sunshine. 

5. To reduce the struggle for ex- 
istence in the tree top. 

6. To remove dead or interfering 
branches. 

7. To aid in stimulating 
velopment of fruit buds. 

8. To thin the fruit. 

9. To make _ thorough 
possible. 

10. To facilitate the harvesting of 
the fruit. 

Obviously the pruning which a 
tree receives during the first two or 
three years after it is planted has 
much to do with its future. Mistakes 
in forming the head or the results of 
neglect during the early years in the 
life of a tree are practically irrepar- 
able. On the other hand, if the tree 
is well formed and properly pruned 
during its first years, the foundation 
for a good tree is established; sub- 
sequent errors in pruning, if they oc- 
cur, may admit of correction with- 
out permanent harm to the tree. 

Rest Period for Trees. 

The new bulletin explains why in 
certain regions where warm periods 
of considerable length occur during 
the winter, it is well to prolong the 
growth of trees until late every sea- 
son. The rest period during which 
trees generally remain dormant is 
one which is fairly decided by na- 
ture. Until that period is past, when 
once the trees have become dormant 
they do not respond readily to temp- 


the de- 


spraying 


eratures which later would cause 
them to resume a more or less active 
condition: If the growth of the tree 
is continued actively until the near 
approach of cold weather each sea- 
son by means of late tillage, nitro- 
genous fertilizers, or in other ways, 
the period of rest for the tree will 
not be completed until a later time in 
the winter. Then if a spell of warm 
weather occurs in January, for in- 
stance, the tree which would ordinari- 
ly respond to it, will remain inactive 
until many of the dangers of frost 
have passed. 

A great many practical pointers on 
renewing the tops of peach _ trees, 
changing the top by budding and 
grafting, thinning the fruit, control- 
ling insect pests, and on growing 
some annual crop in between’ the 
trees, are included in the new bulle- 
tin. This, along with another Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin (No. 631) covers’ the 
general subject of peach growing and 
treats of fundamental orchard opera- 
tions. A third Farmers’ Bulletin 
(No. 633) will deal with the varieties 
and classification of peaches, any of 
these publications may be obtained 
by interested farmers who apply to 
the editor and chief, Division of Pub- 
lications, United ‘States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


CROCUS. 





LAVENDER AND WHITE 





An exceedingly interesting and 
easily grown subject for house cul- 
ture in winter is the crocus. The il- 
lustration shows some lavender and 
white crocuses that were potted on 
September 30, 1913, in a mixture of 
garden loam and rotted manure. They 











A Group of House-Grown Crocuses. 


were buried outside until January 1, 
when they were taken up and placed 
in a dark place in a cellar. 

On February 17 they were’ taken 
from the cellar to the living room of 
the house. The leaves were quite tall 
but the buds did not show much. At 
first the plants were placed in a half 
darkened window until the leaves 
turned green; then they were put in 
sunlight. 

They began to blossom on February 
20 and lasted for a week or 10 days. 
The leaves became very large and 
tall, some of them being two inches 
across and eight inches high. 





CHINESE TREES IN EASTERN 
NORTH AMERICA, 





That the climate of eastern China 
is similar to that of eastern North 
America seems to be the reason for 
the success which has attended the 
introduction of many Chinese plants 
into this country; at least this is the 
opinion of the specialists in the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture’s 
office of foreign seed and plant in- 
troduction. In a new publication of 
this office which lists seeds and 
plants imported during the fall of 
1912 a definite report is given on the 
growth of 79 different importations 


Land 








TOWER CULTIVATOR: 


Greatly increase the yield of corn,beans, ie 


cotton, potatoes, and are the leaders in 


surface cultivation. They spare all the 


crop roots, but destroy all weeds. They 


furnish the best dust mulch which holds § 


moisture. A larger yield of corn and 
root crops results because of earlier 
maturity. 

“Tower is on the tongue” 
Write for our free “Corn Book”? which 
tells how to grow big corn crops. 
j. D. Tower & Sons Co. 


a Sth Street, Mendota, Ill. 











from China, most of which may be 
termed successful. Plant introduc- 
tions from foreign countries are dis- 
tributed by the office until sufficient 
time has elapsed to give some indica- 
tion of their possibilities in this coun- 
try. 

A maple which grows 70 feet high, 
whose leaves turn a golden yellow in 
autumn, is one of the 
trees introduced from China of which 
something may be expected. A Chin- 
ese elm particularly adapted for dry 
sections for windbreak purposes has 
proven very satisfactory and will be 


more generally introduced. A pine 
tree and a Chinese butternut also 
have grown well here. It is hoped 


that these all may prove as orna- 
mental and useful as the gingko tree 
(also known as the maiden-hair fern 
tree) which has grown so well along 
a number of the _ streets of our 
capital. 

A Smooth-Stone Peach. 

A peach which bears an edible 
fruit containing a smooth stone 
(something quite unknown hereto- 
fore among peaches) has been brought 
from China, and may be used to im- 
prove our commercial peach. A tree 
that grows in roadside thickets in 
parts of China bears a fine variety of 
quince, golden on.one side and red- 
dish on the other. This also has done 
well in its new environment. So 
have a new hazelnut bush bearing 


large nuts, and three new varieties 
of holly. 
The adaptability of the Chinese 


wood-oil tree for cultivation in north- 
ern Florida seems to have been prov- 
en by recent experiments. A _ tree 
at Tallahassee, Fla.. bore two bushels 
of the fruit last season. In addition 
to being an economically important 
tree, it is a decidedly ornamental one. 
It bears clusters of white flowers with 


reddish-yellow centers, and in full 
bloom resembles a catalpa. 
Chinese plants are not the only 


ones that have been doing well in the 
department of agriculture’s garden 
for foreign plants. Others from the 
West Indies, Australia, Spain, South 
America, Hawaii, and the Philippines 
are showirg interesting possibilities. 
Interested experimenters may receive 
further information about these trees 
and plants by addressing the office of 
Foreign Plant and Seed Introduction, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 





CORNELL MAN GROWS RECORD T0- 
MATO CROP. 





Why take on the worries and un- 
certainties of Wall street andfren- 
zied finance when commonplace, 
blushing, luscious tomatoes bring 
wealth, happiness and independence 
at low cost? 

That’s the profitable philosophy of 
Frank Cockbourne of Chautauqua 
county, New York, Cornell graduate, 
soil lover and record tomato grower, 
Several years ago Cockbourne gave 
up an enviable place in the bustling 
commercial world and bought a small 
kingdom of his own—just 80 acres. 
Cockbourne loved tomatoes and he 
knew that millions of palates were 
just like his. So he set about to 
make a fortune out of them. He is on 
the way right now. 

He has succeeded in raising 30 
tons of tomatoes from an acre of his 
land. He maintains that he is going 
to boost the record every year. 

The New York State tomato special- 
ist came to his task pretty well qual- 
ified. He is a soil and produce ex- 
pert, a graduate from the agricul- 
tural college of his university. For 


ornamental | 





‘Peach and 
‘Trees 2c and Up 


Pear, Cherry, Strawberry. etc.—Catalog Free, 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 69, CLEVELAND, TENN. | 











MESH BAG 


design; 10-inch chain! 
Mesh Bags are all the rage,/ 
Very handsome. Given f, 
for selling 20 large art and 
religious pictures at 10c each, 
e trust you with pictures 

until sold, and give 
= a 

or promptness, 
A postcard will do. 
People’s Supply Co. Dept.” -* 
716 Lucas Ave., St. 
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years he was employed by a large 
eastern dairy company dispensing his 
knowledge to farmers who shied clear 
of science When applied to teasing 


more money from the soil in the 
shape of better and more crops. 
The muck on which the _ record 


crops are grown did not seem worthy 
of consideration at first. But Cock- 
bourne actually fed the soil. He 
helped starving nature. Before set- 
ting the tomatoes he applied 600 
pounds of fertilizer and later scattered 
600 pounds more about the tomato 
plants at the time of setting. Cock- 
bourne has had_ similar success in 
raising other crops. He declares that 
scientific fertilization is the secret of 
his record yields. 

SPRAYING AND BANDING FOR CON. 

TROL OF CODLING MOTH. 





This pest has gotten such a foot- 
hold in some sections of the country 
and conditions are so favorable for 
its multiplication, that every means 
must be taken to keep it under con- 
trol. Spraying alone is not doing the, 
work in some of our worst sections. 
In a survey of the codling moth con- 
ditions of one county we found that 
the per cent of damaged fruit, includ- 
ing wormy and stung, averaged from 
3.5 per cent to 65 per cent, with the 
average between 30 and 40 per cent. 
Yet a close estimate shows that this 
county alone has spent in spraying 
during the past season, $135,000. We 
do not want to minimize the necessity 
of thorough spraying, but rather to 
impress upon the growers having 
badly infested orchards, the impor- 
tance of other control methods. 

The most important of these are 
the scraping and banding of trees. As 
all fruit growers know, the larvae of 


this insect winter over very largely 
under the rough bark of the tree 
trunks. A thorough scraping of 


these at this time of the year will de- 
stroy a large per cent of the larvae. 
The summer brood of larvae go under 
the same rough bark to pupate, so if 
the trees are scraped now and cloth 
bands placed about the tree before the 
summer larvae begin to pupate, the 
larvae will go under these and can be 
destroyed. 

Much can be done toward keeping 
this pest in check by this work. This 
was pretty conclusively brought out 
in our codling moth survey work the 
past fall. 
on banded and unbanded orchards is 
decidedly in favor of the banded or- 
chards,—enough to make it well 
worth the extra work and expense. In 
one of our experimental orchards, oné 
plot with five sprays and bands gavé 
10 per cent cleaner fruit than anoth- 
er plat with seven sprays and no 
bands. Does it pay?—George M. List,” 
Colorado Agricultural College. : 
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D ONLY 


We want you to get anmines ight now —today—with the grandest shoe any farmer or working man ever put on 
his foot. This is it—the wonderful Hy-D-Rubber-Wood manure and waterproof shoe! We'll send you a pair at once on 
receipt of only 50c, and the only reason we ask the 50c is to protect us against idle curiosity seekers. en you see a 
a of these shoes, feel the texture of the thick, tough, yet =e ly soft and pliable leather with your hands, note 

ow differently they are made from any other shoe on earth—and fina yy when you put them on and realize how com- 
fortable they feel and how easy they are to walk in—well, you'll say like thousands of others have said, that here, at 
last, is just the shoe you’ve long been waiting for. No one will ever be able to persuade you to wear any work shoe but 


Hy-D-Rubber-Wood Sole Shoes 


Experience with just one pair of ordinary work shoes ought to be enough to last a man a lifetime! You know how 
they soak up water and quickly lose their shape; how the uppers warp, wrinkle, crack and get hard as flint; how the 
seams stretch and break—soles curl up and stiffen and make misery of walking. You know all this and have put up 
with it all these years simply because, up to the present time, you couldn’t get any other kind of work shoes. But ; 
there’s no longer any necessity of ing your feet suffer and of digging down in your pocket every month or so for shoe repairs or new shoes, You 
can now wear work shoes from which every objectionable feature of the ordinary work shoe has been completely eliminated. 


Manure and Water-Proof Outwears 6 Pair of Shoes 


These shoes simply can’t leak! The sole is made of a ial high This shoe is built for hard wear. And it gives it! ‘‘They wear like iron”’ 
pa of rubber, mixed with Sea Island cotton canvas and put undera ton of —that’s what thousands of farmers, creamery men and other workers who 
— pressure and hardened almost to the toughness of armor plate. are out all day long in all kinds of weather, who now wear Hy-D-Rubber- 











ood sole shoes say about them. Strictly from the standpoint 
of wear they are the best shoe investment you could possibly 
make. They will easily give you 


$12 Worth of Shoe Wear 
For Only $3.35 


Figure it out for yourself. What with the leather work shoes, 
rubber boots, overshoes, arctics and felt boots you ordinarily buy, 
and the cost of keeping them in repair the bill easily amounts to 
$12 a year. Probably more. And one pair of these Hy-D-Rubber- 
Wood sole shoes, at $3.35, will give you more wear and more 
solid comfort than 
all of the miscellan- 
eous foot-wear you 
have been buying 
put together! It’s 
a fact—just wear a 
pair for a year and 
see for yourself! 


“WE Outer Sole 
of Special ie Rubber 
mixed with Sea Island 

pressed 


en there is a thick inner sole of 
non-conducting, selected kiln-dried 
wood which is the most comfort- 
able substance in the world to walk 
on. There’s practically no wear- 
out to the soles of these shoes. 

The en are of the best old- 
fashion oak-bark tanned AA 
grain leather—thick and tough as 
whang but soft, flexible and abso- 
lutely water-proof. Uppers are at- 
tached to the sole by a special, 
patented process which positively 
won’t let a drop of water 
seep through no matter 
how long you standin water. 
And the acids of manure, 
soil and in the milk on 
creamery floors which so 
quickly rot out rubber boots 
and ordinary leather shoes, 
simply can’t touch these 

oes. 


Warmer Than 
Felt Boots 


Yes, a whole lot warmer. 
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keep the feet dry and warm 
from morning till night, no 
matter how cold and wet 
the weatheris. We specially recommend 
this shoe as a substitute for felt boots. 
They are warmer, more comfortable and 
far less heavy and cumbersome. 


This One Style'Shoe Our 
Entire Factory Output 


We have made a closer study of the foot-wear needs of the 
farmers and working men of this country than any other concern. §$tyle ¥ 
We can rightly claim to he specialists in this kind of shoe making. 
All our energy, resources and the facilities of our entire enormous {Ajj 
factory are devoted to the production of this one shoe. This means @. 
that we are able to keep the cost of production down to the very Sizes. 
lowest notch and it alsomeans that we are ableto maintain a uniform 
standard of quality. By selling the entire output of our factory These 
direct to the men and boys who wear our shoes we save and give you Hi 
all jobbers’ and retail shoe dealers’ profits, Were it possible for you igh 
to buy these shoes at a shoe store the dealer would ask you anywhere 10-inch 
from $6 to$8 a pair for them. Shoes of similar quality sell for that 
right along. But we do not propose to allow any dealer to charge Tops Are 
you one penny more than the shoes are actually worth and for that ~ 
reason we refuse to allow dealers to handle them. We sell the Beautiful, 
shoes at just what it costs us to make them, with only one small 
profit added. And since we sell a tremendous quantity, we can Warm As 







Inner Sole of non-conducting, se- 
lected kiln-dried wood, 
treated by a special process which makes it im- 
pepiate se ——e es combination 
mak we most com- 
fortable nale for a walk doe ever devised. 
also furnishes an unbreakable and perfectly 
qneed euppart Ser Co tent. Rig dancer ef 
down arches ‘eet if you wear these 
shoes. The soles of these shoes are 
light and springy. No rigid metal to rust. 


In The Whole History Of Shoe 
Making There’s None Like This 


The ordinary solid leather work shoe is made with little thought given 
either to its wearing qualities, its comforts or its looks. But in the 
construction of Hy-D-Rubber-Wood sole shoes not a detail, however 
or seemingly unimportant, has been neglected. They're as comfortable as 
a pair of felt slippers right from the minute you put them onl And they’re 
fine looking shoes, too — not heavy, awkward and cumbersome, like the 
ordinary work shoe. You can wear them anywhere—indoors as well as 
out. The soles are sound-proof and do not mark or scratch floors. 

If you work on a farm, in a creamery, on cement floors, in amine, ina 
lumber camp—anywhere, in fact, where your feet are exposed to 
wind, rain, snow, slush, etc., you simply can’t afford to be without a pair 
Hy-D-Rubber-Wood Manure and Water-Proof Shoes. Just wear them awhile 
and see how quickly your Rheumatism, Sciatica, Coughs and Colds leave y: 
And as for corns and bunions they'll not bother feet that aredry, warm 
comfortably shod in Hy-D-Rubber-W. 


SPECIAL NOTICE! 


afford to make the profit on each pair very small indeed. Be 
Just Send 50c Today iad on oat ts satbe inet goon © ony 
Tha "ll_send pair of iti enormous demand for these shoes and in some sizes we are behind. 
~ Be eee ony Bene ai Wet Pont Since tance, Positively But in sizes Nos. 7, 8 9 and 10 there will be no delay as we can ship on 

| ~ Style Y is exactly the same as Style X except that they Water receipt of orders, All orders received for other sizes will be 
ve 10-inch tops. Pav balance, $2.86 for Style X, $3.45 shipped within two weeks from receipt of orders. Don't delay, Y 4 
for Style Y, on arrival; examine them—try them on and Damp send us your order at once. We will send the shoes prepaid 

t —test them in any way you like—and if you are Proot subject to examination. 
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} Qe than anything else; 20 mail the 50c coupon and examine the shoes at our risk. 7 i 

Address } BILGER BROTHERS. Shoe Makers, Chicago, il. 4 Post Office ....++006 erecreee Co oR ere eeeeeereeesoneseeneseee 
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MISSOURI HARNESS HORSE NEWS 
AND VIEWS. 





Editor, Rural World:—As I remem- 
ber the horses that had speed and 
should have a place among standard 
performers none stands out so promi- 
nently as the gray horse, Tom 
Sprague, by George Sprague. This 
horse was driven many miles in 
standard time, but first “waiting for 
a killing’ and later misfortunes kept 
him from a technical record. Old 
Minnie, his dam, was a pacing daugh- 
ter of Mambrino Pet Jr., bred over in 
Kansas. In looking up Maud Sher- 
man, by Sherman’s Hambletonian, 
with three trotters and one pacer in 
the list, I find her dam is a half sis- 
ter to this old Kansas mare. All her 
performers are by Boreal, sire of 53 
trotters and 20 pacers. Della Dalton 
made her record in a race, winning 
first and second heats in 2:19%4. She 
raced in pacing races two seasons in 
the Northwest, mostly in the Dakotas. 
Her three trotters have records close 
to 2:20. In 1910 she foaled to Sor- 
rento Todd, 2:11, a brown colt that 
was purchased by Mr. N. B. Mitchell, 
machinist in the Frisco shops at 
Springfield, Mo. In 1912 she produced 
a filly by the same sire, that before 
she was a year old had Nebraska 
booming for her sire, Sorrento Todd, 
at nine years of age sire of seven 
trotters, all holding records made in 
1914.—six new and one reduced rec- 
ord 

Della La Porte (2), 2:2314, was the 
most sensational two-year-old trotter 
in the West. Her sensational two- 
year-old campaign should double the 
value of her dam and all her foals 
for any purpose in the world. No 
breeder will object to paying double 
for the service of Cecil House 55595, 
her brother, that they would expect to 
pay for an untried colt, without fami- 
ly history. His oldest coltes are now 
nine months old and out of untried 
mares. Good mares ought to come to 
him with little or no solicitation. 


Bingen, 2:06%4, is recognized as the 
greatest progenitor | decended from 
Electioneer Todd, 2:14%; his best 


son is out of the dam of Sadie Mac, 
2:06%, the first 2:10 trotter sired by 
Peter the Great. Sons of his dam, 
Sorrento, take a place at the top 
among sons of their sires. The 
Bondsman, by Baron Wilkes, at 20 is 
the sire of 60 trotters and five pacers. 
Jay Hawker, 2:14%, 10 trotters and 
two pacers, sired Country Jay, one of 
the greatest all around trotters ever 
bred. Already Sorrento Todd, at 
nine years of age with seven in the 
list, all trotters, takes the place that 
by hereditary decent belongs to him. 
How will you keep Cecil House from 
being his most successful son, as a 
sire. 

I was surprised during the last 
week that F. E. Driver brought to 
Missouri Orator and Arabesque. When 
Lulu Lumine was out with the Iron 
Mountain Missouri horses we wond- 
ered how she could have been bred 
down in New Jersey and gravitated 
back to the state of her sire. 

For a long time I have looked up- 
on J. Malcom Forbes as the greatest 
among the sons of Bingen, as a sire. 
I was surprised one day last week 
to get from Lancaster, Ohio, a pic- 
ture of Orator Forbes, by J. Malcom 
Forbes (4), 2:08, a blue ribbon win- 
ner at Madison Square, the leading 
sire of yearling trotters to date and 
at eight years of age the sire of 12 
trotters. The dam of Orator Forbes 
was Orator, 2:21%, out of Frenzy 
(2), 2:27%, by the inbred Hamble- 
tonian sire Florida; third dam, Pa- 
tience, by Young Jim, dam of four 
trotters and two pacers. If Mr. Ma- 
gowan did not breed a trotter and a 
sire of trotters I would advise him 
to fall back and sit down and let 
some one else try. 

That the present owner will try 


his hand at breeding a world’s record 
holder is shown by the filly whose 
picture he sent with the one by Ora- 
tor Forbes. The filly, Indirectly, now 
four, is by The Director General, an- 
other son of Director; dam, Minnie 
Simmons, 2:12 (dam of Minnie Direct, 
2:28) by Simmons, 2:28, son of 
George Wilkes, 2:22; second dam, 


Montana Maid, by George Wilkes; 


third dam, Annie Ware, by Almont 
33; fourth dam, Ellen, by Ericsson 
130. If this filly is not found among 


the producers, if bred to Orator 
Forbes, she certainly must die before 


she has time to produce. A low trot- 
ting mark for her might please 
“Volunteer” of the Review, but a, 


mark on either or both would not en- 
hance their chances of speed in the 
offspring, and might delay the results. 
Look out for the Missouri State 
Fair Futurity of 1915, to be trotted 
in 1918. Every mare in the state, 
bred to a trotting horse, should be 
named. It costs but a dollar and may 
be worth thousands. It won’t be a 
$500 guaranteed purse —L. E. Clem- 
ent, Pierce City, Mo. 
STATE STALLION LAWS NOT SAT- 
ISFACTORY, 





Editor, Rural World:—In your is- 
sue January 21, you gave the horse- 
men and farmers an invitation to ex- 
press their views on the stallion laws 
of the various states. In this invita- 
tion you confirmed what the writer 
has known for several years, that the 
Rural Wrold was a disseminator of 
facts—a real newspaper and not an 
organ. In expressing my objections to 
these laws, I wish to call your atten- 
tion to some very important and per- 
tinent facts. 

The traditional policy of the Amer- 
ican peple is unalterably opposed to 
all forms of paternalism. It is a safe 
statement to make, that had the pres- 
ent stallion laws existed 25 years ago, 
and the interests that promoted them 
been opposed to the development of 
the American trotter, he would now 
only exist in the memory of the older 
inhabitants. Paternalism as it is now 
exemplified in the various state stal- 
lion laws is graft in its worst form, 
because the state assists the promo- 
ters not only in robbing the unsus- 
pecting by false pretenses, but also in 
precluding the possibility of ever pro- 
ducing typical American draft breeds 
of horses. 

There is probably no business of 
equal importance, in which more mon- 
ey has changed hands by false pre- 
tenses, than in this so-called “pure 
blood” business. If a people were 
worked to a finish on a fake, it is the 
American horse breeder by the im- 
porters. The first register for any 
breed of draft horses was started in 
America in 1876 by an American im- 
porter 4,000 miles from the home of 
the breed, and ran several years be- 
fore they had a pedigree register in 
the country from which the horses 
were brought. He then took his pedi- 
gree expert, J. H. Sanders, to France 
and showed these people how regis- 
ters were made. The_ registers for 
other breeds of draft horses in Eu- 
rope were started in the 80’s. 

The Percheron Society of America 
is the outgrowth of this first “pedi- 
gree mill,” but their business meth- 
ods seems not to have undergone 
much of a change. Competent autor- 
ities report the finding of thousands 
of fraudulent entries in this Ameri- 
can Percheron Society stud book. 

When the then president of the 
Percheron Society of America and two 
college professors were working the 
stallion law through the Iowa legisla- 
ture, as they said in the interest of 
pure breeding, this Mr. President, ac- 
cording to the “Stallion and Jack 
News” of Kansas City, was being 
prosecuted in the courts for making 
fraudulent entries in the above nam- 
ed stud book. 


are not all of this crooked business. 
When it appeared a few years ago 
that the so-called “pure bred” horse, 
could no longer do a legitimate busi- 
ness 0a his merits, some influence in- 
duced the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington to violate a federal law 
governing imports, and gave the Amer- 
ican importer the privilege, not only to 
import any horse he could sell in this 
country free of duty regardless of 
his breeding, but permitted him to 


The irregularities above referred to | 





record the horse in his own stud book 
and issue for him a pure-bred certifi- 
cate. 

In this connection “The Breeders’ 
Gazette” says: “It is gratifying to 
announce that the United States gov- 
ernment hag finally concluded that the 
American breeders (importers) of ped- 
igreed live stock, know what consti- 
tutes purity of breeding in an animal. 
With some breeds for which registers 
have been established in somparative- 
ly late years, it was sometimes im- 
possible to obtain a recorded pedigree 
which could be tabulated for two gen- 
erations on both sides. If the ani- 
mal could not show such tabulation it 
was not pure bred in the eyes of the 
government and could not pass cus- 
toms duty free. But the department 
has seen a new light. 

“It has advised the treasury and 
all American registry associations 
that hereafter a certificate of registra- 
tion in an American record will be 
sufficient evidence of purity of blood. 
In the first place, the registration of 
two top crosses, (or any other breed- 
ing) as evidence of purity of breeding 
is no longer required. Second, Amer- 
ican breeders, (importers) are the 
judges of what constitute purity of 
breeding in animals of which they in- 
vest their money.” The words in pa- 
renthesis are those of the writer. 

Dr. Salmon, of the bureau of animal 
industry, says: “The department be- 
lieves that our tariff laws should al- 
ways be liberal, regarding the impor- 
tation of the higest type of breeding 
animals, but as the system now stands 
it is an anomaly, especially in horses. 
As a system which leads to the impor- 
tation of such horses is unfair to the 
American breeder and creates a mo- 
nopoly in the hands of a few men, 
who also have a certain amount of 
control over the stud books.” It is 
said that the doctor lost his political 
head because of this speech. 

But this condition of affairs did not 
continue for many years, because 
the government could no longer stand 
for this kind of juggling with -.the 
rights of men, and recanted January 1, 
1911, and went back to the law on the 
subject. But during the time the gov- 
ernment was so badly off its base, this 
shell game was worked to a finish. 

It is said that great numbers of these 
low grade, short bred, cross-bred and 
unsound horses were imported, duty 
free, and given so-called “pure bred” 
certificates. I say unsound, because 
some of the _ stallion registration 
boards report 33 per cent more un- 
soundness in the so-called pure bloods, 
than in those designated as grades. 








horse breeder or farmer has ever asks 
ed for their enactment. There is ng 
such a thing as a strictly pure-breg_ 
draft horse. 2 

They are all grades, differing only. 
in degree. A large percentage of thg 
so-called grades are better for eve 
practical purpose than the so-called 
“pure bloods;” when the grading up 
process, as it is called, reaches draft 
horse size, the horse is no longer g 
grade, but an American standard draft 
horse, if he has been judiciously bred 
by eliminating the physical defects of 

These American siandard draft 
horses are the kind seen in draft har. 
ness at the Chicago International and 
could not be duplicated from the 
breeding ranks of this or any other 
country. So-called “pure bloods” 
could not qualify in that great show 
owing to their defects. 

When the Stallion Registration 
Board issues a so-called “pure-bred” 
certificate for a horse, owing to the 
intangible nature of the pedigree, and 
some other contingencies, no person 
has the means of knowing about its 
correctness, because it may have been 
falsified a half dozen times before he 
got a chance at it. 

In Iowa a certain horse was re 
corded in one of the non-recognized 
registers, and the certificate sent to 
the Stallion Registration Board for 
license and was given a grade certifi- 
cate, but when the same horse with 
identically the same showing of 
breeding was recorded in one of the 
recognized registers, he was given @ 
so-called “pure blood” certificate with 
compliments. This shows that it wag 
the record association that was taken 
into consideration instead of the 
breeding of the horse. 

As matters now stand, the stallion 
registration boards have the power to 
destroy at will any competing regis- 
try associations. They have no stand- 
ards as to purity of breeding. They 
recognize registers that do not require 
any breeding at all. One register— 
the Morgan—with only  one-sixty- 
fourth part blood and another, the 
French draft, that will record half 
dozen different breeds and _ their 
crosses, are all recognized as pure 
blood records by the several stallion 
registration boards. 

A horse may have 1-64 Morgan 
blood, and 63-64 either Orliff trotter 
or Thoroughbred, and yet get a pure- 
blood Morgan certificate from any of 
the various _ stallion registration 
boards, and they say they are all 
working in the interest of pure-breed- 
ing. Let the curious investigate.—N. 
J. Harris, Des Moines, Iowa. 





These trust promoters, not being 
daunted by being turned down by the 
government, allowed their wits and 
gall instead of business integrity to 
prevail, and the states are asked to 
take up the game where the govern- 
ment left off. 

Before closing this communication, 
I wish to state without any fear of 
successful contradiction, that there is } 
sufficient evidence to show a clearly 
defined “pedigree trust.” That this 
trust is responsible for all these state 
stallion laws, and not a single common 
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CATTLE FOR DEF 


AND FOR 


Mire 


THE LEADING BREEDS OF DAIRY 
CATTLE, AND RED POLLS. 














The last issue of the Country 
Gentleman takes up the problem of 
“Dairy Cattle and the War” with rep- 
resentative breeders of the four rec- 
ognized dairy breeds, Jerseys, Guern- 
seys, Holsteins and Ayrshires. All 


are optomistic as to future business 
and markets, attributing the falling 
off in importations to mild outbreaks 
of foot-and-mouth disease in England, 
rather than to any embargo on ex- 
portation or any direct effect on the 
business caused in any way by the 
war. 

Of the four breeds the Guernseys 
in the last few years have been the 
most persistently imported; yet, the 
champion of this breed says, “with 
American bred cattle and an annual 
importation of a thousand head, the 
demand is greater than the supply.” 
The Ayrshire representative claims 
inefficient management for the Ameri- 
can directors of the breed; hence, 
the late importations have not been 
what they should be, to be commen- 
surate with the superiority shown by 
the breed. 

All teaching of improvement in any 
of the dairy breeds calls for a pure- 
bred sire. How, in Southwest Mis- 
souri, we have few breeders of Guern- 
seys, and to my knowledge none of 
the Ayrshires. Of the Jerseys, there 
are many high class animals, and pos- 
sibly a larger number of high grade 
heifers than there are of high grade 
females of the other three breeds. 
The showing made at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair of butter from Jerseys 
costing 1044 cents a pound against 
134%, cents from Holsteins, has un- 
doubtedly been one cause for their de- 
mand. Another and more potent fac- 
tor has been the prominence of Dr. 
Sill and some other of our prominent 
breeders, among not only the best-in 
Missouri, but among the best in 
America. I know of breeders with 
ability to think that are using just 
Jersey bulls without thought of the 
milking cows that bore them, and 
others just using the Jersey colors 
and breeding high grade Jerseys. 

When Mr. O. A. Auten of Jersey- 
Ville, Ill., went out into highways and 
side places to buy Jerseys to market 
milk in §t. Louis, Mo., the cow he 
bought in St. Joseph, Mo., where she 
was bred and reared, was only one 
of 60 purchased; yet, Jacoba Irene 
took down the long distance test for 
Jerseys. She is yet close to the top. 
When Stoke Pogis of Prospect was 
at the top his owner sent Stoke Pogis 
of Holyoke, out of his best cow, to 
Barry county, Mo., at $100 at eight 
months of age. 

D. L. Morse of Neosho, Mo., wanting 
a herd bull for his Red Poll herd, 
after using Thorp and Billy Boy 24., 
went to Mr. Arp in Iowa for the blood 
lines he wanted, and was met by a 
refusal to take less than $500. After 
& tour of two states, he took home a 
brother a year_older, at $350; yet, in 
the last three years not a Red Poll 
breeding animal has crossed the At- 
lantic, coming this way. Mr. Martin 
does what he can. He has no “Jer- 
sey Bulletin” to herald the faet that 
all the calves from high grade or so- 
Called high grade Jersey cattle of 
both sexes would be worth more on 
the market from any age, after six 
weeks, if sired by a high class Red 
Poll bull, than they would be by the 
best Channel Island bull ever im- 
Ported regardless of breed or family. 
The Red Poll, as a desirable milk- 
ing strain, has been known as long 
@s any of them. On the block she 
and her progeny must be counted 
With; yet, not an importation of even 
One breeding animal in three years! 
Talk about co-operation! Here is 
the best chance on the American 
Continent. Let Mr. Martin at the 
Rext annua] meeting request a con- 


wu 


tribution of every breeder in America 
of one per cent of the value of his 
herd to be used to tell why there have 
been in three years no animal import- 
ed of a breed noted as great milkers 
over 200 years ago—L. E, Clement, 
Pierce City, Mo. 





NEW FOOT-AND-MOUTH OUT- 
BREAK NOT SERIOUS. 





The discovery of foot-and-mouth 
infection in the stockyards of nine 
cities—Chicago, Pittsburg, Indianapo- 
lis, Louisville, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Co- 
lumbus, Jersey City, and Baltimore— 
which has resulted in the closing of 
these stockyards until they have been 
thoroughly disinfected, is regarded by 
the Federal authorities as undoubtedly 
a setback in their campaign to eradi- 
cate the plague, but is considered to 
be by no means as serious a matter as 
if the disease had broken out in stock 
held on the farms. All the cattle af- 
fected were destined for immediate 
slaughter at various points. No stock- 
ers or feeders were included among 
them. The infection therefore has 
been laid over a trail that runs in 
straight easily-traced lines from city 
to city. The stamping out of it is 
principally a matter of disinfecting all 
ears used in these shipments and all 
yards through which they have passed. 
On the other hand when the disease 
first broke out last fall it was spread 
over the country by a large number of 
shipments of stockers and feeders 
which were distributed more or less 
broadcast to the farms in many states. 
To trace each one of the animals in 
these shipments to its ultimate des- 
tination was a task of much greater 
magnitude than the authorities now 
face. 

The new outbreak, however, in the 
opinion of the Federal authorities em- 
phasizes the necessity of adhering for 
some time longer to the quarantine 
regulations that prohibit the shipment 
of any stock from the quarantine area 
for any purpose except immediate 
slaughter, and also prohibit its ship- 
ment at all to points in free area. If 
feeders and stockers were to be sent 
out from the quarantined areas there 
would always be the danger of the dis- 
ease spreading once more among the 
farms, and the country being thrown 
back in the condition that it was in in 
October. 

The government also holds that cat- 
tle purchased for slaughter and found 
to be affected with foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease shall not be paid for but may be 
condemned under the federal meat- 
inspection law like any other diseased 
stock. Purchasers of cattle for 
slaughter in territory where there is 
reason to suspect the existence of the 
disease, nurchase at their own risk, 
and there is no reason why the gov- 
ernment should insure them against 
the possibility of loss. For the gov- 
ernment to do this would be in fact to 
put a premium upon the reckless buy- 
ing of suspected animals and make 
the task of ultimately eradicating the 
disease much harder. Inspectors have 
also been warned against the possibil- 
ity that steck ostensibly intended for 
immediate slaughter might be divert- 
ed for sale as feeders and stockers, 
and they have been instructed to see 
that all such stock is slaughtered 
without delay. 


COYOTES SPREAD HYDROPHO- 
BIA. 








The spreading of rabies by infected 
coyotes among cattle grazing in the 
national forests has assumed a grave 
aspect, according to a report received 
by the forest service from the district 
forester in charge of the forests in 
Washington and Oregon. Numerous 
townships in eastern Oregon, it is re- 
ported, have ordered that all dogs be 
muzzled lest those that have been bit- 
ten by rabid coyotes develop hydro- 
phobia and attack humans or domestic 
animals. 

Efforts are being made by the state 
authorities of Oregon to stop the 
spread of hydrophobia by this means 
and officers of the forest service are 
co-operating in attempts to kill off the 
coyotes. In one county alone a loss 
of 3800 head of cattle is charged to 
rabid coyotes. 





A little tankage or meat meal with 
its corn, will help the pig to make a 
better hog of himself in less time, 








CREAM 


OF THE 


DairyNews 


£LONDITION AFFECTING WHIPPING 
QUALITY OF CREAM. 


The swell in cream whea it is 
whipped is due to the incorporation of 
a certain amount of air therein and 
several conditions such as variation in 
temperature, fat content and age, af- 
fect the whipping quality to a consid- 
erable degree. 

When held at a low temperature for 
a short time, cream anneals or be- 
comes more viscous and, other condi- 
tions being ideal, will whip readily. 
If warm, the fluidity of the cream is 
greatly increased and in this condi- 
tion is difficult to whip, or to incorpo- 
rate any appreciable amount of air in 
the cream. Temperatures ranging 
from 32 degrees to 45 degrees Fahren- 
heit are ideal, but it has been found 
that cream will whip satisfactorily at 
a temperature as high as 56 degrees F. 
With a higher temperature, the whip- 
ping quality is materially lessened, de- 
pending on the number of degrees 
above 56 degrees. 

Butter fat, though of no more im- 
portance than the proper temperature, 
does greatly affect the whipping qual- 
ity; the greater the amount of fat, the 
better the cream will whip and with 
a 25 to 30 per cent fat content, it can 
be easily whipped until it will stand 
alone. If the temperature is high, the 
fat content should be increased, but 
with a low temperature, cream con- 
taining less than 25 per cent will whip 
readily. 

Cream, for whipping purposes 
should be held from four to 24 hours 
at a low temperature, since it has been 
found that the whipping quality is sub- 
stantially improved in the aging of 
cream If, for any reason, it is 
found necessary to sell whipping 
cream fresh from the separator, it 
should contain at least 5 per cent 
more of fat than when it is aged for 
several hours. It seems that the im- 
provement of the whipping qualities 
by aging is due to the development of 
a small amount of acid in the natural 
souring of the cream. Oftentimes the 
consumers, not knowing the great ef- 
fect of high temperature on the whip- 
ing quality of cream, are unable to 
whip the cream at a fairly high tem- 
perature and are misled to think that 
the dairyman is delivering cream con- 
taining a small amount of fat. Dairy- 
men should advise their patrons to 
cool the cream at least to water tem- 
peratures and to use ice if possible in 
cooling the cream before attempting to | 
whip it. Cream should not be whipped 
in a warm room as the warm air 
whipped into the cream will heat up 
the cream considerably and affect the 
whipping and _ standing qualities. 
Cream should whip in from 40 to 80 
seconds and a longer time in whipping 
may butter the cream and affect its 
flavor. Some beaters are more effec- 











tive than others and the Dover beater 
has been found quite satisfactory.— 
O. W. Holmes, Idaho. 





TRAIN THE COW IN THE WAY SHE 
SHOULD GO. 





It is a waste of time to try and build 
up a good dairy herd from scrub stock 
in these days.of the all-ready finished 
product available. It is worse than 


a waste of time to spoil a good herd 
by bad handling; it requires only a 
few months’ time to make confirmed 
kickers. 

The calf, with a milk record behind 
it, and intended for dairy purposes, 
should be given the best of chancés 
and handled from the start. My ex- 
perience with breaking confirmed kick- 
ers, is that when the habit once ig 
formed, it is there to stay. We own 
one of this kind now, with a pound of 
butter per day, record. We bought 
her cheap, because she endeavors to 
show the milker all the latest steps 
in the tango and high kicking. 

The only chance for the milker is a 
small chute with bars well pinned, a 
good stout rope, buckled strap with 
ring around her leg and a snap on 
the rope fastened in ring and then to 
a stanchion. The cow must sit down 
when she attempts to kick, but she can 
do no damage to herself or to the 
milker. One of her heifer calves has 
been broken to milk and is as gentle 
as a kitten, 

Good fences is another requisite in 
rearing faultless cows, and another is 
regular salting. A cow that jumps, 
kicks, creeps or chews the clothes off 
of your back will never sell for a 
fancy price if her faults are known. 
One of such can soon spoil a whole 
herd. Train a cow in the way she 
should go and when she gets old she 
will not depart from it unless kept 
in bad company.—Mrs. D. B. Phillips, 
Tennessee. 





Would you throw away good fresh 
milk right from the cow? Guess you 
wouldn’t, eh? Don’t then, let the 
cows stand out in the cold, shivering, 
or don’t run them with a dog, or 


“baste” them over the ribs with a 
milk stool if they don’t stand just 
right. Because you are throwing 


away good milk when you do these 
things. You will get less milk any- 
how. 





The cure for scrub stock is pure 
bred sires. But those of us who most 
need to apply the cure are the least 
able to do so. Pure bred sires cost 
money, and the men who keep scrub 
stock haven’t made much of it. A lot 
of communities have found their way 
out of the woods to the highway of 
prosperity by buying good sires co- 
operatively. Any other community 
can do as well if the work is under- 
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DO YOUR OWN 


SET OF 


This handy shoe re outfit was made 
clally for home use. 
you can easily do any kind of shoe repairing 
at a great saving of time and ex 
fit comes securely 
of the following: Iron stand for lasts; one each 
® in, 7% inch, & 
shoe knife; pe 
one package 0: 
nails; and full directions. A most complete and 
serviceable outfit which will always give satis- 
faction. 

Our Offer: 
free, all mailing charges prepaid by sending one 
dollar to pay for a one ewal 
subscription to Colman’s 
year’s subscription to Farm and Home, the great 
semi-monthly farm paper, and 25 cents to he 

packing and mailing charges—$1.25 in 


cepted. Just write a letter and say, “I enclose 
1.25 for one year’s subscription to Colman’s 


gent postage prepaid.” 
Address subscriptions and remittances to 


“ALWAYS READY” 
COBBLER’S TOOLS. 


th the aid of these tools 


mse. The out- 


packed in a x and consists 


inch lasts; shoe hammer; 


awl; sewing awl; stabbing awl; 
heel nails; one package of clinch 


This Cobbler’s Outfit may be had 


new or ren 
ural World and a one 


new or renewal subscriptions will be ac- 


World, and one year to 
and one complete OCobbler’s Outfit to be 
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St. Louis, Mo. 
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WINTER CARE OF EWES. 





The winter care of the flock is just 
as important as the careful cultivation 


of the corn crop. This is the growing | 


season of the lamb crop to be harvest- 
ed in the spring. 

The feed: The condition or the 
amount of fiesh the ewes are carrying 
must guide the feeder. 


about a month before lambing, when 
they should gradually be accustomed 
to it. Ewes in thin or poor condition 
should receive from one-fourth to one- 
half a pound of grain. Straight corn 
is not the. best grain ration. The 
grain feed Should contain some of the 
blood and muscle building material. A 
ration of six parts corn; three parts 
wheat bran; one part linseed oil cake, 
by weight, has proven very satisfac- 
tory at the Missouri Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. A ration of’ corn, 
oats and bran, equal parts by weight 
can also be recommended. 

The sheep should receive as much | 
clover or alfalfa hay as they will eat. 
The amount of hay eaten can be cut 
down by use of corn silage or corn 
stover. Two pounds of clean, sweet 
corn silage can be used to replace 
about one pound of hay. Well cured 
corn stover is also relished by the 
ewes. Ordinarily there is little dan- 
ger of the sheep eating too much of it 
if hay is fed once a day. The great- 
est danger of corn stover comes from 
making it the exclusive feed. Under 
this condition, compaction with other 
attendant troubles will often result. 

Clean salt and water should be kept 
before the flock. 

Sheep should always have a dry, 
well-bedded floor to lie on. 

The flock should have sufficient hay 
rack and grain trough room so that 
all can eat at a time without exces- 
sive crowding. A complete report of 
the work done by the Missouri Experi- 
ment Station with breeding ewes is 
found in Bulletin No. 120.—Howard 
Hackedorn, Columbia, Mo. 











AMERICAN BERKSHIRE RECORD. 





Volume 46, American Berkshire Rec- 
ord, is now ready for delivery. Since 
the membership fee in the association 
has been reduced to $10, our member- 
ship has almost doubled, and is in- 
creasing very rapidly. It has there- 
fore been found necessary to make a 
nominal charge for the volumes to 
members in order that only the num- 
ber of volumes necessary. may be 
printed. The price has been fixed by 
the directors at $1.00 to members, and 
to non-members at cost, or $2.50.— 
Frank S. Springer, secretary, Ameri- 
can Berkshire Association, Springfield, 
Ill. 





PUMPKINS FOR PIGS, 





Great value is obtained from pump- 
kins fed to hogs along with corn from 
the corrective influences which they 
exercise upon the digestive system. 


pig’s system and keep his stomach and 


is being fed a large amount of corn 
during the finishing process, and, con- 
sequently, he is 


ments at that critical time. But the 


not have too many of them. Pumpkin 








The 250-pound hog will dress 
about 77 per cent subsequent to 
slaughter. 

Feed the hogs lightly, preferably 
on dry feed, just previous to shipping 
them to market. 

A stone wall is not an ideal sheep 
fence. If you must depend on these 


Offer Ever Made 














Ewes in good | 
condition need not be fed grain until 


We have just one thousand sets of these popular 26-piece Electric Silver Sets and we want all readers 
of Colman’s Rural World who have not already sent for a set to de so. This Electric Silver Set is a beauty, 
and although we have sent thousands of sets te our readers and offered to refund their money if dis- 
satisfied we have not been asked to refund a single cent. Everybody is delighted with them when they get 
them. If you haven't sent for your set we advise you to do so immediately before the supply is exhausted. 
Eaeh set is sent by parcel post prepaid to any address in the United States. 














today, and can’t express my delight. I nev- 
er have seen anything to compare with them 
for the money. I don’t see how you can give 





fences, string a wire along the top a 
few inches above the top stones, 








so much for so little money,.”—Mrs, Mary 
Banks, Brevard, N. G 


26-PIECE ELECTRIC SILVER 
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WE WANT YOU TO HAVE A SET OF THIS SILVERWARE 


We have in the past made many fine premium offers 
> >. — a onan electric Silver Set on such a 0 Re gee BY pa nme me yp A pom Magy Rp — BF 
pes 4 Fat = ey See te ie it is the ordinary cheap silverware which is plated on a brass base and consequent! ha: 
Scaiak Wake Gketalicee aati tend #4 ag By ho ene rears off. This set which we offer you here is plated on bs white 
fustration there are as Digces in tis eot-o4 ienives “6 Poeun © way through and will wear for years. As shown in the above i]- 

regulation size for family use, the handles are handsomely embossed and d aisy 

ecorated with th 

now so popular and the blades of the knives and bowls of the teaspoons and tablespoons are pecioctin sidie ana AB - 


It is only because we buy this set In large quantities direct f. 
rom the factory that 
| mo 2 me Se mane te hg ee ae offer below. It is by far the greatest value we have over + ™ We will, ra f this potiful 26. 
et exactly as illustrated and described to any address upon the terms of the following special = - 


We have sent hundreds of these 26-Piece Electric Silver 8 case 
ets to our readers, and 
a joy hg ME BO p a, d. . Prince, Mlcctric Silver Set will - Bena, ‘end A J sy A _ this 
set. You know we couldn’t make such an offer unless this be-Disce ty eonoche an oa Bn * apis —— 


How To Get This 26-Piece Silver Set Free 


They have cooling infil Send us @ one-year, new or renewal sub- 
y a & uence on the scription to Colman’s Rural World and one 
is year to Farm and Home at our special price ; 
bowels in perfect condition while he of $1.00, and 25 cents extra to help pay post- 
age and packing charges on the 26-piece 
Electric Silver 
ag pa pe Age Set will be sent you 
~ eturn mail—all charges paid. If you can- 
less subject to ail-| not get a new subscription to these two great 
papers, a send us $1.25, and we will add 
; 4 year to your own subscription to Col- 
seeds of pumpkins are so exceedingly | man’s Rural World, and in addition send you 
rich in protein that the pigs should | Farm and Home for one year. This offer may 
— appear again. 

ge olman’s Rural World o 
seeds are a natural vermifuge and are | Farm —_ Home one year, and in’ addition 
valuable for hogs afflicted wi we send you the 26-Piece Electric Silver Set 
£4 ith worms. | “ai charges prepaid. Sign the coupon below 

before this offer is withdrawn, 


SIGN THIS COUPON TODAY 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Enclosed find $1.25 to pay for a one year’s subscription to Colman’s 
Rural World and to Farm and Home, It is understood that you are 


to send me the 26-Piece Electric Silver Set—all charges to be pre- 
paid. 








Set—total $1.25, and the 





Remember, for $1.25 you 


Hundreds Write Us 
Like This. 


“Received my 26-Plece Electric Silver Set 
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THE HUME ClRSLE J 


FAITHFUL EVER. 





The glorious sun in western skies 
Now fadeth from our view, 

And with a smile—in pleasing style— 
She bids us all, adieu! 

Darkness creeps o’er the quiet earth— 
To dreamland we away— 

We wake from sleep, the sun to greet 
With smiles at dawn of day. 
St. Louis. ALBERT E. VASSAR. 


INSEPA- 
HOME- 





G00D HOUSEKEEPING 
RABLE FROM REAL 
MAKING, 





Dear Home Circle Friends:—When 
] was young, and FT am not so very 
ancient yet, to be a good housekeeper 
was the ambition of every woman, 
who was worth counting. To é&€xcell 
in all sorts of work then conducted at 
home was the-pride of the young 
wife, for on her depended much of 
the success of the matrimonial part- 
nership; she found time to engage in 
such social activities as her station 
demanded and was. a real home- 
maker besides, 

We hear so much more about home- 
making than housekeeping, that the 
former must take precedence over 
the latter always, as being so much 
more important. As much of this sort 
of stuff is read by young wives, they 
may be tempted to become the “home- 
makers” pictured by these writers, 
and instead of troubling themselves 


about the “tiresome drudgery” of the 
housekeeper, they will be “free from 
pondage” and be “the companion and 


friend of husband and children in- 
stead of the servant in the house.” 
The quotation marks indicate the 
words of a writer who urges wives to 
be home-makers instead of house- 
keepers. 

| have had a tolerably long experi- 
ence as housekeeper and have never 
found my work so exacting. that I 
could not be the home-maker also; 
in fact, the two roles can be very suc- 


cessfully played by the same woman 
and each strengthen or support the 
other. I do not believe meeting my 
husband with a smile is enough to 
satisfy him when he comes in tired 
and hungry—something to satisfy his 
physical wants is the paramount need 
and if smiles are dished out too, so 
much the better. 

“Always be ready to accompany 
your husband when he makes a busi- 
ness or pleasure trip” is another rule 
that I have not found it convenient to 
observe at all times. First, I think 
it more necessary that husband shal! 
go from home with his clothing in 


good condition and with the assur- 
ance that there is some one at the 
helm to keep our craft steered right 
in his absence than to have my com- 
pany and, secondly, as the preacher 
says, a woman is sometimes a little 
in the way when a man makes a hur- 
ried trip on business. I think any 
Man will agree with me on this point. 
I have been with my husband a time 
or two when I tried to get pleasure 
out of a trip that meant dollars for 
us both, and have had to pass the time 
as best I could because I felt that 
My presence was a real hindrance to 
him. 

I have seen women who pride them- 
selves on their hit or miss house- 
keeping, expressing contempt for the 
common tasks on which comfort in 
the home depends, assuming that they 
are above “the belittling drudgery of 
housekeeping,” a phrase that rolls 
easily from their lips, spending the 
Precious hours in ways better suited 
to their inclinations. I always feel 
Sorry for the husband and children 
of such women. Whether they are 
lazy or chronically incompetent they 
Should not marry: and inflict such 
traits on others. 

I have in mind two girls, the daugh- 
ters of farmer friends. One was a 
Perfect mistress of every act con- 
hected with housework. The other 

d an exaggerated idea of her own 
importance and thought all tasks in 
the home menial, but in spite of this, 
Seeing her friend’s well-kept home, 
Bhe said half enviously, “I wish I 


liked housework like you do; every- 





AND THE KITCHEN 7 


is a meeting place ‘| 


The Home Circle 
ural 


for weekly Las ge od of the 
family: Ail ts members are 
invited to meet am Be in yt j 
and good fellowship. Send lots of | 

4 letters and get really acquainted. | 


| The Kitchen is a acter in the Home 
that no 60 without. | 
Help to make t it “helpful, ty sending | 


made and done in the kitchen. Tell 
ethers your ideas and experiences. 


thing looks so nice here.’ “Perhaps 
I don’t like the work any better than 
you do,” said little Mrs. Good House- 
keeper, “but I like the results.” 

That is what we all want, good re- 
sults, and we can’t have any sort of 
a home unless we are willing to put 
time and effort into the business of 
making one, so housekeeping and 
home-making for the average farm 
woman has to go hand in hand. If 
there is any nobler work or any 
higher career, I have never yet dis- 
overed it, though my eyes have been 
open all my life, looking for the 
“higher sphere” for women that we 
hear so much about.—“A Housekeep- 
ing Home-Maker.” 





LEARNING TO SPEAK IN PUBLIC 
WITHOUT “STAGE FRIGHT.” 

To the Home Circle:—I was very 
much interested in the account of 
Farmers’ Week given by the “Woman 
From the Hills,” and especially in 
her confession in regard to “stage 
fright.” I, too, have always suffered 
from this sad affliction, and missed a 
good opportunity some years ago be- 
cause of it. 

My articles on the subject of poul- 
try raising, all taken from my own 
personal experience, that had ap- 
peared in the Rural World attracted 
the attention of a well-known farm 
institute lecturer. He wrote to me, 
suggesting that I lecture on the sub- 
ject of poultry, and offering to use 
his influence to help me get the job. 

I needed the money very much, and 
I longed to help others to succeed in 
the poultry business, but the mere 
thought of facing an audience almost 
produced heart failure. So I had to 
decline the offer; but I made a re- 
solve that I would at once begin to 
prepare myself to talk in public. 

I began to practice on the first au- 
dience at hand; i. e, the Sunday 
school at our rural school house. I 
studied hard to prepare my talks for 
I determined never to talk at random. 

Then when I lived in town a few 
months, I led the prayer meeting and 
Epworth League, and my pastor said 
that he never attended a league meet- 
ing that was so well conducted. I 
did not tell him that I was faint, gid- 
dy and almost suffocating from stage 
fright when I arose to read the open- 
ing lesson, but grim determination 
and sheer will power carried . me 
through. 

I have seen people who had a very 
limited education face an audience 
and talk volubly and fluently without 
any apparent effort. There is much 
need of passing on to others the 
knowledge we have gained by experi- 
ence, observation and study, and I in- 
tend to try to do my part in this 
work. 

In talking to children I find that I 
can reach them better if I can show 
them something while talking to 
them, as they grasp what they see 
quicker than what they hear. This 
led me to investigate the stereoptican 
lecture plan, and I was pleased to 
learn that I could rent one, with the 
lecture and slides on various sub- 
jects. 

I see that the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, De C., has pre- 
pared a series of lectures, illustrated 
with stereopticon slides, that may 
be secured free by Farmers’ Institu- 
tes, Granges and other agricultural 
organizations. These lectures are on 
the subjects of: “The Care of Milk,” 
“Roads and Road Building,” “Farm 
Homes,” “Production and Marketing 
of Eggs and Fowls,” “Wheat Culture,” 
“The Peanut; Its Culture and Uses;” 
and various other topics. 

One year I raised 12 bushels of pea- 
nuts on @ very small plot of ground, 


so 1 am sure that I could talk on that 
subject. But I am not an institute 
lecturer, member of the Grange or 
any other agricultural organization, 
and I suppose there is no way for me 
to secure those lectures and slides, 
though I am sure I could do lots of 
good with them. 

* But I shall just keep on striving to 
learn to talk, and would urge other 
farm women to do the same. The ef- 
fort will do us good, and best of all, 
we will help others by sharing our 
knowledge with them. We never half 
own a thing until we share it with 
another. We would never think of 
hoarding money away, and keeping it 
out of circulation, nor should we 
hoard a store of knowledge, but pass 
it on to others——Mrs. A. H. Bauer, 
Bois D'Arc, Mo. <3 





GRANDMA’S BOILED DINNERS FOR 
WASH DAYS. 


Dear Home Circle:—Well do I re- 
member the dinners we used to eat 
at grandma’s on her wash days. Early 
Monday morning grandma would send 
one of the girls to the meat barrel 


for a piece of beef, about four 
pounds. 
This was brought to the kitchen 


and washed thoroughly. It was then 
put to cook in a large iron kettle and 
kept boiling till half past nine, when 
a large head of cabbage was pre- 
pared, cut in quarters, and put to 
cook with the meat. This was al- 
lowed to boil slowly until eleven. 
Enough potatoes were added to fill 
the kettle, (there was always a large 
family at grandpa’s): 

Water was added as needed. When 
the potatoes were done all was re- 
moved to the serving dishes and set 
in the ovep. Then grandma put three 
tablespoonfuls of corn meal in a 
dish, took out of the kettle enough of 
the boiling liquor to scald the meal, 
added a pinch of salt and a large 
pinch of soda and used enough flour 
to make rather stiff. This was drop- 
ped into the boiling kettle in small 
pieces and cooked hard for 15 or 20 
minutes. All was served in the 
broth. 

This was a good dinner, easily pre- 
pared. Desert was made by boiling 
a quart of water, add a piece of but- 
ter the size of a hickory nut, adding 
four tablespoonfuls of sugar and add- 
ing flour slowly enough to make 
quite firm. This was put in indi- 
vidual dishes. When wanted it was 
covered with four tablespoonfuls of 
raspberry juice and thick cream. 

This was only the cooked part of 


the dinner, for on the table were 
butter, bread, apple butter, quince 
butter, raspberries and jelly. I never 


was able to tell which one of grand- 
ma’s “boiled” dinners I liked best.— 
Mrs. J. K., Arkansas. 

[Comment.—That’s' a good old- 
fashioned dinner, all right, but 
think that if I were the cook behind 
the ladle and. the stir-about stick, I 
would find room in that pot for some 
onions and a few pieces of turnip 
(rutabagas), carrot and perhaps par- 
snip—and I would want the broth 
thickened before serving. But a 
“hiled” dinner of any kind is good, 
if there’s enough cf it.—Editor.] 


DUTY OF THE PARENT. 








Whether the daughter of limited 
means or of wealth, every girl, at a 
very early age should be taught by 
the parents, and more particularly by 
the mother, to thoroughly prepare her- 
self to be self-supporting. 

We Americans have many ups-and- 
downs; many changes in conditions in 
life. Today we are rich; tomorrow, 
our wealth takes wings and flies away. 
Today we are struggling with the prob- 
lem of how to get sufficient io feed 
and clothe us and pay our taxes; to- 
morrow the wheel of fortune has turn- 
ed, and we have abundance. But in 
either case every parent should -see 
that the daughter of the house is 
early taught steady application to 
whatever work lies at hand; undaunt- 








ed perseverance in doing it, and con- 


plishment. 

Lacking these essential traits, she 
will never become a successful sten- 
ographer, telegrapher or bookkeeper, 
nor will she attain distinction as mil- 
liner, dress-maker or teacher, nor, in- 
deed, in any other occupation or pro- 
fession to which she may aspire. 

There is a constant demand for ex- 
perts; but let it be understood by our 
girls that in these progressive days 
no slovenly work is accepted, and that 
quickness and brightness are not val- 
ued unless accompanied by neatness, 
accuracy and faithfulness—essential 
qualifications that should be developed 
in the home, from babyhood up. 





CARELESSNESS AND FIRE. 





Every time we hear of some disas- 
ter from fire, we contemplate how 
easily it might have been avoided and 
then go on being as careless as ever 
about fires. 

The children are allowed to carry 
matches and build fires whenever they 
decide they want a bonfire. House- 
wives continue to pour kerosene into 
the kitchen stove to start their fire in 
a hurry and maybe they read every 
few days about some victim who 
thought there was no fire in the stove 
when she poured the kerosene in for 
the last time. Or the average wom- 
an will take the chance of filling her 
lamp by a candle or near the open fire 
when she knows it is “a chance.” Of 
course the persons who have seen a 
disaster from fire or fought fire when 
the fire almost conquered are usually 
the careful ones. Gasoline has be- 
come a “cleaner” in nearly every 
household and there is no excuse for 
ignorance of its danger. But people 
will forget and dotheir cleaningin the 
house or hang the garment near the 
stove after it is cleaned instead of do- 
ing the cleaning out of doors and leay- 
ing the garment out until the gasoline 
has evaporated. The man who smokes 
continually is apt to be very careless 
about his matches or his pipe. He 
knows he should carry his matches 
in a metal box but he finds it handier 
to carry them loose in his pocket. Then 
he throws his matches about the floor 
or into the grass or hay and then won- 
ders who set his barn on fire. If the 
ashes from the wood fire are to be 
saved for any -purpose, it is safer to 
keep them in a metal container than 
risk putting them into a wooden box. 
The little coals of fire may remain for 
days in the ashes aud finally burn 
through the box and cause a big loss. 

At house cleaning time when the fur- 
niture and floors are cleaned and pol- 
ished with oiled cloths, be sure to 
burn these cloths, or keep them in 
some closed metal container if they 
are to be kept for future use. If they 
are piled away they may cause the 
house to be burned. Teach the chil- 
dren that fire is not a plaything and 
that matches are to be used by older 
folks. The last few years has seen 
the “safety first” movement make 
progress toward fewer accidents with 
the large transit companies. 

Since it is estimated that two- 
thirds of all f@res are from careless- 
ness or negligence, it might be well 
for us to consider “safety first” in our 
use of fire. It would surely help us 
to do away with some of our careless- 
ness.—C. C. G. 


Big sapeng Doll FREE 


This fine sleeping 
doll is ——.. two 
feet tall, and is all 
the rage. She has 
slippers, complete 
underwear, stock- 
ings, etc. Dress ig 
very prettily made, 
half length, and 
trimmed with lace; 
also has a little 
chatelaine wate 
with fleur-de-lis pin. 
You can dress and 
undress this dol! just 
like a real baby. 
curly hair, Pearly 
Es teeth, rosy chee 
beautiful eyes, 
goes to sleep just as 
natural as life when 
you lay her down, 


This doli free for 
selling only 20 of = 
magnificent art 
religious plotures & 

10 cents each. e 
trust you’ with pic- 
tures until sold, and 
give an extra sur-° 
rise gift for prompt- 
ness. Send no money—just your name. 


PEOPLE'S SUPPLY Dept. BR. W. 
St. roan a. 
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Two Trees That Were 
Loved and Lost 
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To the Home Circle:—At one period 
of my life I owned a tree—just one. 
It was a slim cottonwood, a mere 
sapling, that my brother caught as ft 
whirled down the Missouri river. 

He was working on a boat, second 
pilot, I believe, and one day when oii 
watch, saw this babe of the forest 
coming near and hauled it aboard. 
They were not many days off the port 
of St. Louis, and he carefully cared 
for the little tree until it was possible 
to plant it in our old front yard. 

He selected a spot very close to the 
fence, not a judicious site—a little 
further west and it would have had 
the protection of an adjoining house; 
as it was, I think a hig) gale finally 
uprooted it, but not before it had 
grown to some extent and gladdened 
my-heart for a couple of years. 

Having heard about the peculiar 
whispering rustle of the cottonwood 
leaves, I often lingered under its 
dainty branches, endeavoring to catch 
the lulling, soothing sound. Had it 
lized perhaps heavy brances richty 
trimmed with leaves might have rung 
those bells of beauty. 

There was another tree that stood 
in that beloved old yard—a paw-paw 
my mother planted. There was a 
mistake also about the spot chosen 
for it. For a farmer’s daughter, the 
dear woman did not appear to possess 
much woodcraft. 

She buried the seed close to the 
wall, and when the tree finally pushed 
its way to the light it found very lit- 
tle. It was shut in toward the south, 
and its share of sunshine was small 
indeed. It was so fragile and dainty, 
something like an elfish child, it had 
a tender charm for me, because my 
sympathies are ever with the weak 
and delicate. 

Standing there so pretty and de- 
mure amid bold castor bean plants 
ind swaggering lilac and mock goose- 

“berry bushes, it used to remind me 
of the gentle, timid soul overshadowed 
by the bold and strong. But it lived 
its quiet round of life, never seem- 
ing to grow from summer to summer; 
mo more smooth dark green leaves 
and no more fairy wand like branch- 
es.. And in the long run it came into 
its beauty inheritance for four sum- 
mers after the buxom, strong woman 
who planted it was laid away where 
the shadows of a giant black walnut 
tree fell on her silent breast. 

“Your little tree, Mamma,” was the 
name it bore. After she had gone 
away it was “Mamma’s __ Little 
Tree,” and loved and cared for morc 
tenderly than ever. One of the sad- 
dest moments of my life came when 
it fell to my lot to tear up the gar- 
den, and I paused beside the paw-paw 
tree. I have read about goods being 
destroyed before the advance of an 
enemy; similarly we were about to 
give up our homestead to a legal ad- 
versary and our floral possessions 
were not for him. 

I could uproot everything but the 
weak little paw-paw; that delicate, 
frail object was massive in its help- 
lessness, and tender association. The 
small straw-like branches swayed jn 
a light breeze, and the few leaves 
cast a conceited little shadow. It 
may be that babies smiled into the 
eyes of Herod’s soldiers, as they 
poised the sword—the tiny tree was 
smiling at me if ever a tree smilea, 
and withal it appeared willing to die 

if I so decreed. And I spared its lite. 

It fell a victim to hatred or affec- 
tion later on, for some other hand 
plucked it up by the roots when I had 
gone from the old home forever.— 
Mrs. M. H. Menaugh, St. Louis. 





NOTES FROM ARKANSAS, 


To the Home Circle:—I tried to 
get time on November 1 to write a 
letter, as that day was our fortieth 
wedding anniversary, but, as we had 
company nearly all day, I could not 
find time to write., I had prepared a 
nice dinner and after we ate dinner 
we had vocal and instrumental mustc. 
That day will be’ long remembered 


by me as I am as fond of music .as 
one of my brothers is about navy 
beans. He says if there is any thing 
better than beans, its more beans. 

On December 23, the next to the 
youngest daughter was married. She 
looked so nice in her satin dress and 
her husband in his black suit. They 
were a nice looking couple. I sup- 
pose I would have thought so any 
way. Two years ago, Bessie, who is 
older than the one that was married 
in December, married on New Year’s 
day. Of seven children only one re- 
mains. 

I tried to work a scheme on the 
last two that were married, to keep 
them single a while longer. I tried 
to get them to take a homestead to- 
gether, thinking that they would have 
to stay single until they proved up on 
it, but the youngest one would not go 
in with her sister, Bessie; so, Bessie 
took up 120 acres. In a short time 
a young man came from Kansas and 
bought a farm that joined the home- 
stead, and the first thing I knew they 
got married. If she had not taken 







the homestead, she might have been 
home today. 

I don’t intend to scheme any more 
to keep our other girl home, as I so 
utterly failed that time. Of course, 
the girls were old enough to get mar- 
ried; one was 23 and the other 24.— 
Sarah L. Spears, Spring Farm, Red- 
star, Ark. 


TEXAS FARM NOTES. 








To the Home Circle:—The planting 
time is drawing near, but as yet there 
has been no preparation of the seed 
beds. The barnyard manure is piled 
up ready to haul, but the ground is 
too wet to drive a wagon into the 
field. 

A cold rain falls every week, then 
a northern follows it blowing three 
days, the wind shifts to east or south, 
again it clouds up and rains, not just 
a shower but a flood. The winter has 
not been so dreadfully cold. It is 
just cold all the time. We usually 
have a lot of warm, sunny weather 
even in winter; not so this winter. 


A new neighbor, a woman, remarked 


that we might as well be up north # 
weather is to continue like 


Texas 
this. 

There is much talk of cutting dow, 
the cotton acreage and planting more 
grain. Wheat prospects are good 
now. As soon as the plows can ruj 
oats will be sown. 

Fruit buds have not advanced any 
and we are most hopeful of a full 
crop of peaches this year. We have 
set six cherry trees in the yard. f 
do not know of another cherry tree 
in this locality, yet wild cherries are 
found on banks of streams and in the 
woods, which surely indicates _ that 
tame cherries should do well here. 

The west wind is drying the ground 
fast. Plows will soon start turning 
the mellow soil. Oh, how we long to 
see green things growing once more! 
—Early Alice, Texas. 

To remove mud from clothes scratch 
with the edge of a cent. This will 
not destroy the nap of the cloth and 
will quickly remove the mud. 
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not begin to show to you what th 
ever offered our readers. 
and prettier than all others. 















The Best Playmates 


Any child will be greatly amused 
with this doll family and will play all 
day with Anna Belle, Buster and Betsy. 
They are practically unbreakable and 
will stand hard usage for years. These 
dollies are better for the little folks 
than bisque or china dolls, because they 
won’t break, soil their pretty hair or 
lose their eyes, and are so inexpensive 
every girl or boy reader can afford to 
own them. 





























Parents 


Every little girl wants a big doll. Lit- 
tle boys also. Think of the innocent 
happiness and pleasure your child 


























would derive from owning these three 
dolls. Then satisfy the craving for 
something to love and something to 
play with by sending for this outfit. 


Lots of Fun 


to be had with these 
three dolls. The little gir! 
or toddling boy who owns 
these dolis will just be 
the happiest little tyke to 
be found for miles around. 
The big little girl who 
owns Annabell can dress 
her in her own clothes 
and have the _ loveliest 
time! Then the baby dol- 
lies—to cut and sew for— 
what could be more in- 
structive and entertain- 
ing? 



















In every home where there are little girls or boys there should be plenty of dolls to make the little folks 
happy—and I will make it easy for you tv get them. 

Every little girl or boy will love Anna Belle and her two baby dolls. The illustrations on this page do 
This is by far the prettiest family of dolls we have 
We have sent thousands of dollies to girls and boys, but Anna Belle is different 
Anna Belle is bigger than a baby—over two feet high—baby clothes will 
fit her and you can bend her le&s and arms without fear of breaking them. She can sit up in a chair or 
sleep in baby’s own bed. Any little girl or boy would be proud to have Anna Belle as a playmate. The two 


smaller dollies are “Buster” and “Betsy’”—Buster is a husky doy doll wiih a red striped sweater; “Betsy” is 
a little beauty and very lovable in her bright red coat. 


ese dolls really are. 



































































SPECIAL 30-DAY OFFER 


People’s Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Enclosed is 15 cents (stamps or coin) for 
— send me one set of dolis as adver- 
ised. 





Name PORCH HOE TEH HOPE E TEPER E HEHE EERE OEE Oe 


State.. 


Pr. Od. Cee eer eee ee eeereeeeere eeeeee 





Both the little dollies are fully dressed. 


Don’t Miss This Opportunity 


Every little girl or boy wants a 
big doll—here’s an opportunity to 
get three 
Just think-what fun it would be to 
have a doll family in your home. 
Think of the joy and happiness of 
the little ones when they get this 
delightful set of tkree dollies. 


dollies instead of one. 


Special 30- Day Offer 
To introduce this big col- 
lection of dolis we will send 
one complete set (3 dolls) to 
you if you will sign the cou- 
pon below, ana return it to 
us at once with 15 cents. If 
you are not entirely satis- 
fied when you get the 


dolls we will return 
your money. Most 
dolls are imported 


and there is going to 
be a great scarcity 
this year, so we ad- 
vise you to order 
early. 
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~~ PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 

















In ordering patterns for Waist, give 
bust measure only; for Skirts, give 
waist measure only; for children, give 
age only; while for patterns for 
Aprons say, large, small or medium. 


1216. Ladies’ Costume. 

Cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 6% yards of 44-inch maierial 
for a 36-inch size. The skirt meas- 
ures 2% yards at the lower edge. 

1054. Ladies’ Apron. 
Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 


_and large. It requires 4% yards of 36- 


inch material for a medium size. 
1060, Child’s Dress. 

Cut in four sizes: 6 months, 1, 2 
and 4 years. It requires 2% yards of 
36-inch material for a 4-year size. 
1208. Ladies’ Combination Drawers 

and Camisole. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires 2% yards of 
36-inch material far a medium size. 

1228. Girls’ Dress. 

Cut in four sizes: 8, 10; 12 and 14 
years. It requires 3% yards of 36- 
inch material for an 8-year size. 

9831, Ladies’ Skirt. 

Cut in five sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28 and 

30 inches waist measure. It requires 











5% yards of 36-inch material for a 
medium size. 

1057. Boys’ Suit With Trousers. 

Cut in four sizes: 3, 4, 5 and 6 
years. It requires 2% yards of 44- 
inch material for a 4-year size. 

1226. Ladies’ Waist. 

Cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 2% yards of 40-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. 

1225-1229. Ladies’ Coat Suit. 

Jacket 1225 cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 
88, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Skirt 1229 is cut in six sizes: 22, 
24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches waist 
measure. It requires 8% yards of 44- 
inch material for the suit for a 38- 
inch size. This calls for two separate 
patterns which will be mailed to any 
address on receipt of 10c for each. 

1032, Girls’ Dress. 

Cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. It requires 3% yards of 44- 
inch material for an 8-year size. 

9988. Girls’ Dress With or Without 
Tunic, 


Cut in four sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. It requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material for an 8-year size. 

1219. Ladies’ House Dress. 
Cut in six Bizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 





THE 
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Doys R lures 


Conducted by the President—Essil- 
lyn Dale Nichols, 1527 35th St. Rock 
Island, Illinois. 


Dear Kiddies:—Because so many 
of you have been wondering why the 
games you sent in have not been pub- 
lished, I am going to print a list of 
names and addresses from whom 
games have been’ received in as 
nearly the exact order they were re- 
ceived as possible. Bach game, you 
know, must wait it’s turn; but you 
can judge at about what time your 
game will be published and about 
what time you will receive your prize 
by referring to the list given below. 
If you have sent in a game and your 
name is not in the list you will know 
that I have not received it. 

_List of Names. 

Annabel Lee Day, Oliver Springs, 
Tenn.; Gertrude Thomas, Boston, Ga.; 
Thornton Morgan, Danville, Va.; 
Johnnie Fielding, Tiffin, O.; Lillian 
Stroud, Waurika, Okla.; Early J. 
Wakefield, Greensburg, Ky.; Lela G. 
Perkins, Bealisville, O.; Margaret 
Kuhn, New Alexandria, Pa.; Bessie 
Gardner, Elkland, Mo.; Gertrude 
Thomas, Boston, Ga.; Mattie Kail, 
Paqua, Kans.; Vivienne Nichols, Rock 
Island, Ill.; Ada Perdue, Elkhorn, 
Ky.; Ethel Herring, Jackson, Ga.; 
Ocie M. Tune, Neponset, W. Va.; Lee 
Phillips, Fall Branch, Tenn.; Dolly 
Cook, Mineral Wells, Texas; Esther 
E. Ricketts, Muscatine, lowa; Lela G. 
Perkins, Beallsville, O.; Helen Horn- 
ey, Springfield, O.; Ila Yoders, Cam- 
bridge, O.; Robina Pressley, Honak- 
er, Va.; Noel Walker, Donaldson, 
Ark:; Ruth Price, Trenton, O. 

Now we will have our third prize 
picture story, which was sent in by 
Delma Miller, Franklin, Nebraska. 

A Prize Story. 
(By Delma Miller.) 

“Sister,” said ‘the little brother, 
“what are we going to do? Weare 
left alone in this wide world. Father 
was killed in the war and we are 
lost from mother. It is cold today 
and I haven't any shoes and yours 
are all worn out. I do so wish that 
we could find mother. Come on sis- 
ter and let us go find her if we can.” 
“Oh, we can't though!” sobbed the 
little girl. “‘Well, we will try,” said 
the little boy. So the little pair trot- 
ted off together. Soon they came to 
a little bush and there they stopped. 
The little boy put his arm around his 
little sister and said: “Isn’t that our 
house?” And they stood looking at 
a very shabby house. “Yes,” said the 
little girl, “and there is mother!” The 
little girl ran and fell in her mother’s 
arms. “Oh, mother!” the little one 
cried, “we have been looking for 
you, too.” Then they went into the 
house. And what do you suppose 
they saw? They saw their father. 
Then the little boy said: “Why, we 
heard that you were killed.’ And 
then the father said: “No, I wasn’t, 
but I thought I would come and see 
you all.” And then both of the chil- 
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and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 64% yards of 44-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. The skirt meas- 
ures 2% yards at the lower edge. 


These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for eackL additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 
Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern No 


SCC eeeeee Herc eeeeeeseeeeereete 


Address 





dren fell in bis arms and remained 
there for quite a while. 

Delma, you will receive a pretty 
post card for your story. 

Genolia Burer, the little story you 
sent in was very nice indeed. De- 
scribe some of the games you know 
and I am sure you will win a prize. 

Alice Thompson, your story was 
fine, but you called your little folks 
two little girls. The prize picture 
represents a little boy and a little 
girl. Try again, little friend. 

Fred Bienhoff, your story was 
splendid, Fred, but you made the 
same mistake that Alice Thompson 
did. Why not try sending in a game 
for the Merry Game Club? 

To the writer of prize story en- 
titled “Making Friends,” little friend, 
you did not send in your name, and 
your story was just a wee bit too 
long. Otherwise, it wage lovely story. 
Won't you tell us what your name is? 

Ada Perdue, your story was nice 
but too short. Try again. 

Letus Crabb, thank you for sending 
in a story, but it was too short. Try 
sending in a game and I think you 
will be pleased. 

Myrla Alice Crall, your story was 
nice but it did not have an appropri- 
ate name. I thank you just the same 
for sending it. 

Fred and Iva Powers, the stories 
you sent were certainly real nice, but 
they were both too short. Try send- 
ing in some of the best games you 
play. 

There, little friends, I have sent a 
message to you all. Next week we 
will begin printing games as fast as 
ever we can. Perhaps we can print 
four if they are not too long. 

Goodbye, and best wishes to you all. 





GIRL RAISES RECORD 
CROP OF PEANUTS. 


TEXAS 


“Another world’s record has been 
broken in Texas,” said H. M. Cottrell, 
agricultural commissioner of the 
Rock Island Railway in Dallas re- 
cently. “A fourteen-year-old miss at 
Henderson, Rusk county, produced 
11,294 pounds of merchantable pea- 
nuts on one acre of ground. Of 
course I understand that this in- 
cluded both the vines and the nuts, 
but my calculations show that the 
acre produced 4,256 pounds of peanut 
hay and 232 bushels of nuts. 

“This acre of peanuts was planted 
by Miss Emma D. Stoxes in the pea- 
nut club contest of the Texas In- 
dustrial Congress, and won for her 
a $300 cash prize, the capital prize 
offered by the congress for this class. 
The accuracy of the statement is as 
near beyond question as is possible, 
for Yancey Milner, a graduate of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, and son of the former 
president of the college, is demon- 
stration agent for Rusk county, and 
he furnished the.information concern- 
ing the growing of the crop and the 
yield, from which these figures are 
made. 

“Miss Stokes’ case is notable for 
several reasons. In the first place 
the yield exceeded the record yield 
heretofore verified by a man occupy- 
ing a position similar to that of Mr. 
Milner by thirty-two bushels. Then 
both Miss Stokes and Mr. Milner 
state the stand was perfect, that there 
were no blank rows’ without plants. 
This is the place where most people 
who fail to make a success of rats- 
ing peanuts have trouble; they are 
not careful to plant fertile seed and 
see that there are no. breaks, no 
blank spaces in the field. 

“Another thing of particular inter- 
est to Texas farmers at this time ts 
the fact that this one acre of peanuts 
was one-third more profitable than 
the prize acre of corn and neagly 
forty per cent more profitable than 
the prize acre of cotton. It certainly 
shows a girl can grow peanuts. Let 
the men of the state follow her ex- 
ample.” 
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The Hand of 
the Mighty 


By Vaughan Kester 











(Copyright, 1915, The Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


IMPLE and genuine, that’s the way 
Thomas R. Pendagrast' im- 
pressed the valley. You really 

might have felt, after listenin’ to his 
fhnocent chatter, that he’d barely got 
under the wire. He wasn’t much to 
look at either. Plain in the face, but 
comfortable-lookin’, as if he was well 
fed, and with the winnin’est smile that 
ever come inte the valley. You’d nev- 
er have picked him out of any crowd 
for a millionaire, he was such a simple 
soul. That was the key-note of his 
character as we have read it. For 
takin’ him all in all, I never seen but 
one simpler soul, and that was Silas 
Quinby. 

No, we never called Silas Si. That 
would have been too much like intrud- 
in’ on his privacy. You see, you felt 
instinctive Quinby couldn’t stand for 
no reductions; that he hadn't anything 
to lose without great personal suffer- 
in’. Silas lived at the head of the val- 
ley. His was a white frame house 
with green blinds and a dornick-bor- 
dered walk leadin’ down to the front 
gate. When you knew Silas and seen 
his house, you realized he was like 
that; that if there’d been a way to look 
into his soul, you’d have found it was 
painted white, with green blinds, and 
had a straight and narrow path lead- 
in’ off to travel in. 

We had a heap more respect for 
Silas than confidence in him. He was 
a man who looked like he’d stand in- 
definite without hitchin’. He was a 
lawyer, but he hadn’t no practice, be- 
cause no one in the valley had ever 
been able to make up his mind to let 
Silas practice on him. There was 
some reckless characters here, just 
like there is in every neighborhood, 
but none of ’em had ever been that 
reckless. So at the end of 40 years 
Silas was still waitin’ for his first 
case. 

He done better as a notary public, 
which ain’t a perfession callin’ for 
much independent judgment. We fig- 
ured it that havin’ been through col- 
lege and the law school, Silas’ natural 
parts were sufficiently improved so as 
he could witness an oath. But beyond 
this no one had ever taken chances. 
So he kept chickens by way of helpin’ 
out his professional earnin’s. He was 
successful at that. Even folks who af- 
fected to sneerat him for ein’ such a 
simple soul owned up that he had hen 
sense. No, his parts couldn’t have 
appeared brilliant on the surface when 
you realize that after livin’ all them 
years elbow to elbow with him, the 
most we could find to say was that he 
had hen sense. 

Socially he was of them poor unfor- 
tunates that never gets a chance to 
finish anything they start to say. 
About the time folks was willin’ to lis- 
ten to him somebody changed the sub- 
ject. He was always bein’ broke off 
in the middle and serialized. It was 
as if some one got nervous waitin’, 
and turned the page. 

From what Iam sayin’ you may 
gather that Silas was at the tail-end 
of the procession. But that was hard- 
ly it. He was more like a man who'd 
missed the procession entirely. But he 
Was a simple soul all right, and he 
never bore malice with folks for bein’ 
short with him or showin’ plain that 
they didn’t care a cuss for what he 
thought. 

But to go back to Thomas R. Pen- 
dagrast. He come into the valley in a 
great, big yellow tourin’ car along 
late one afternoon in dog-days. It was 
me seen him first. His car was stand- 
in’ in the road, and he seemed to be 
examinin’ a daisy he had in his hand. 
None of your ox-eyes, but just one of 
those ornery white-and-yellow kind 
same as are such a pest. 

“Ain’t it wonderful—the white and 
the deep, deep yellow, like gold?” he 
says, smilin’ at me kind of shy. “Do 
you think any artist could paint such 
a golden yellow?” he says. “I don’t.” 

“I wish they didn’t seed so power- 
ful energetic,” I says. 


“But who made ’em?” he asks, smil- 
in’ quaint. 

“Blamed if I know. 
he’s got better sense.” 

“Yes, you know,” he says. sinkin’ 
his voice and smilin’ awful sweet. 

“I. know they run out a mowin’ 
meadow mighty quick,” I says. “If 
anybody made ‘em, I wish to blazes 
they’d been about something useful in- 
stead.” 

“My friend,” he says, lookin’ pained, 
“don’t say that. God made ‘em; they 
are His flowers. Are you a church- 
member?” 

“I’m a deacon at the Fork’s Meetin’- 
house,” I says. 

“My brother!” he says gentle-like, 
and smilin’ winnin’ and friendly. 

“Here’s another simple soul,” I 
thought as we shook hands, “another 
soft pedal like Silas Quinby, dotty and 
rockin’ on his base, but well-meanin’ 
and harmless.” 

But I misjudged him. You see, he 
lived his religion; that was it—it was 
a part of his every-day life. Most 
folks go about hidin’ their religion as 
if it was a private matter; but that 
wasn't Thomas R. Pendagrast’s style. 
He was willin’ you should know just 
how good he was. 

Just then one of the men in the car 
spoke his name. Say, you.could have 
knocked me down with the daisy in 
hand, I was that outdone! But I knew 
it was him from havin’ seen his pic- 
ture so often in the papers. Well, he 
climbed back into his car after we'd 
shook hands again, and I took off 
acrost the fields as hard as I could 
run. I beat the car down to the valley 
and spread the news that Pendergrast, 
the millionaire, was comin’, that I'd 
seen him and shook hands with him. 

At first folks didn't believe me, but 
when his big yellow car rolled in slow 
over the Fork’s road,—the first one 
that had been seen in the valley,—peo- 
ple realized that we had uncommon 
visitors with us. And later there 
was his name on the hotel register, 
good for no tellin’ how many mil- 
lions. Folks came and looked at it, 
silent and awed, and then walked 
away on tiptoe. 

One of the gentlemen of ‘Penda- 
grast’s party gave out a statement that 
the financier was seekin’ rest and 
quiet. No wonder, after the way he 
must ’a’ been workin’ to pile up all 
the money he had. The gentleman 
said, too, in private conversation with 
several of us that Mr. Pendagrast was 
a much misunderstood man, that his 
aims and purposes were bein’ con- 
stantly misrepresented by his enemies. 
He said he was merely one of them 
Christian business men in whose hands 
an all-seein’ Providence had seen fit 
to place the temporal welfare of our 
country. What you noticed at once 
about Pendagrast and his friends was 
the religious tone of all their re- 
marks; yet they were cheerful— 
cheerful without bein’ vulgar. 

Right from the first Pendagras liked 
the valley; and when he seen we kep’ 
out of his way and didn’t try to in- 
trude on him, he got awful friendly, 
and to such an extent that he’d stop 
and speak to any man he met on the 
road. He’d ask him his name most 
likely, how many acres he farmed, if 
he was married, and how many chil- 
dren, and was he a church-member. 
You could see he was all balm and 
oil and gentleness and thoughtfulness. 
He appeared to overflow with the milk 
of human kindness. He was as sweet 
as a cat with sirup on its paws, al- 
ways soundin’ the soft note in his talk, 
and always moral and improvin’. 

Well, sir, his friends just seemed to 
love him. It was beautiful to watch 
the way they sort of hung on his 
words. And,when he told a funny 
joke, you could see them fix their 
faces, and then they’d laugh and 
laugh, and slap each other on the 
back. 

It wasn’t no time at all until we 
knew he was just such another simple 
soul as Silas Quinby. He was simple 
in his pleasures, in what he et, and 
in his thoughts, like Silas was. Folks 
commented on this. But while Pen- 
dagrast got a chance to finish all his 
remarks, poor old Silas had never 
been trusted: with much beside the 
weather, and even there he had to be 
mighty careful not to overstay his 
time. 

But the most astonishin’ thing was 
the way Silas Quinby and Pendagrast 
became friends. It was like two 
streams of molasses flowin’ together 


Burbank didn’t; 


and makin’ one sweetness. It was be- 
cause they was both such simple souls, 
you see. I doubt if Pendagrast had 
ever met any one like Silas, which 
was sayin’ just like himself. 

He said Silas was the most genuine 
man he had ever met with, and that 
some day he must come and visit him 
at his city home. He spent hours with 
Silas lookin’ over the chickens or 
drinkin’ buttermilk and eatin’ dough- 
nuts Mrs. Quinby fed ’em at the back 
door like two happy lads. 

You bet it made us feel good. There 
was the master of millions and our 
Silas like brothers. Why, we began 
to talk of runnin’ Silas for justice 
of the paece. He’d wanted the office 
for years, but no one had felt he’d 
care to have a case tried before Silas. 
Not that he was not well meanin’. No; 
it was his mind we feared, not his 
heart. 

Then Pendagrast and his friends 
must see the p’ints of interest about 
the valley. Silas was their guide. No 
one knew the country better than he 
did, whose land they was on, and all 
about the folks that owned it. It was 
beautiful to see those two simple 
souls goin’ around gatherin’ flowers 
or pickin’ up curious rocks and peb- 
bles. You see, they was both so gen- 
uine anything that was innocent could 
charm ’em. They’d come home to the 
hotel, their arms bulgin’ with wild 
blooms and half a hundred of broken 
rock mebby stowed away under their 
feet in the car. I never knew a mil- 
lionaire’s pleasures could be so harm- 
less or so inexepnsive. 

Nights Silas used to fetch him 
down to Miller Brothers’ store so he 
could get acquainted with folks. So- 
ciable? The most sociable man I ey- 
er met with. Mebby he'd borrow five 
cents off one of his friends and lay it 
all out in crackers and cheese; then 
he’d set on the counter and dangle his 
legs and talk and munch and munch 
and talk. He never seemed to carry 


no money. I suppose, havin’ so m 
millions, he didn’t want to appear gg. 
tentatious; and when he’d ask forth 
nickel his friends would laugh an 
laugh; and it was comical, him hay 
ing to borrow five-cents like that. 0 
he brought some picture cards down 
to the store he’d had taken the yeg 
before when he was in the Holy Lang 
There was views of him at the To 
him on the shores of Galilee, him g 
the Mount of Olives, but no olives, 
(Continued Next Week.) 





THE CHILDREN, 


The prettiest things I see 
Are children filled with glee— 
Our homes are made so bright 
With gentle cheery light. 


In grasses soft and sweet, 

Where runs the childrens’ feet, 

Is the place I hold most dear— 
Where I feel their love and cheer. 


In the days of toil and care 
Their fragrance fills the air; 

In the days so dark and sad, 
Their smiles will make us glaa. 


When angry passions rise, 
Their sweetness fills the skies; 
When about to have a spell— 
A kiss, and all is well. 


Thanks to the Father above 
For children and their love. 
Forget not, Father true, 

But bless as Thou canst do. 


Adrian, Mich, STANLEY NILES. 
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THE COMING AMERICAN FOWL— 
PENCILED RUNNER DUCK, 











One good reason for breeding the 
Runner duck is the great profit de- 
rived from the sale of eggs. The 
pure-bred Penciled and pure White 
Runners lay nothing but pure white 
eggs, and the Penciled Runner at 
present holds the world’s record for 
laying in competition, a pen of six 
ducks averaging 267 eggs each for 12 
months, 

Another reason is the great number 
of ducklings hatched from the eggs 
and the ease in rearing them to ma- 
turity. If kept in the shade and prop- 
erly fed and brooded, they are bound 
to grow like weeds, and at 10 weeks 
of age are fit to market for squab 
broilers. There is no finer flavored 
meat in the world than the young 
Runner duck. 

The young ducks are not troubled 
with the diseases of young chicks, or 
with lice and mites if kept away from 
old hens. They will start in to lay 
at four and a half months of age, and 


will lay 10 months in the year if 
properly fed and housed. 
They do not require high priced 


houses, trap nests or any fancy perch- 
es; a good dry house with plenty of 
bedding on the floor is all they re- 
guire. When let out in their runs 
they do not fly the fence, or scratch 
up the neighbor's garden, but can be 
confined with a two-foet wire fence. 

They are not any more expensive 
to feed than the ordinary fowl, as 
they are not heavy feeders, and the 
mash which they eat is made up of 
considerable bulk feed which reduces 
the cost very much. -Bran, alfalfa or 
cut clover, wheat middlings, corn meal, 
meat scraps, ground oats, fine char- 
coal and sand are the principal in- 
gredients. 

The Runner duck continues to lay 
eggs for three to four years, so that 
they produce nearly as many eggs 
the second and third year as they do 
the first. They are free from vermin 
if allowed water in which to bathe. 
If not able to have a running stream 
for the ducks, a small tub or pool is 
a good thing for them to wash in oc- 
casionally. Fresh drinking water 
should be before them at all times. 

In most parts of the world we are 
troubled with mosquitoes, and large 
sums of money are being appropriat- 
ed by states and counties to do away 
with this pest. We now have proof 
that the duck is the greatest destroy- 
er of mosquito larvae known to man. 
They will clean up pools of water full 
of the larvae in a short time, thus de- 
stroying all evidences of the mosquito. 
This in itself would be a great boon 
to many sections of the country. 

If you wish to try the Runners to 
prove the above, be sure to get only 
the pure-bred birds of great laying 
Strains. The country is flooded with 
mixed breeds, some of which lay a 
good per cent of off color eggs.— 
Charles Fraser, New Jersey, 





WHY I THINK LEGHORNS ARE 
BEST FOR THE FARM. 





If there is any one question in con- 
hection with the poultry business 
that is asked more’ often than any 
other it is: “Which is the best varie- 
ty?” Perhaps as’ nearly correct a 
general answer as can be given is 
that the best variety is “the variety 
you like best.” 

Some varieties are better for cer- 
tain purposes than others. For in- 
Stance, it would not be good business 
to start an egg farm with Buff Co- 
chins or to embark in the capon 
business with Hamburgs. You might 
like the Polish, but your chance of 
Making a success financially would 
be poor. 

Some persons. make the. - serious 


have more chances to win at the 
shows. ‘The chief value in winning 
prizes is the advertising value. After 
being an exhibitor for 19 years I can 
truthfuly say there would be no 
money in winning prizes if there were 
no advertising results. 

A city breeder should select one of 
the larger breeds as these are easily 
fenced, while the active birds, such 
as Leghorns, could hardly be profit- 
able on a city lot as they require 
range. 

For the farmer I strongly advise 
breeding Leghorns. Have one breed 
of Leghorns on one farm and give 
them unlimited range. I breed rose 
comb Brown‘ Leghorns on one farm 
and single comb White Leghorns on 
another farm. This gives both flocks 
the freedom of the range. 

Have Them Pure-Bred. 

I sell eggs for hatching from both 
flocks during spring. I keep only the 
very best egg producers and onfy 
nicely marked, well matured birds of 
high vitality in each flock. By hav- 


ing only pure-breds, ~cockerels are 
sold for breeders each fall. There is 
always a strong demand for this kind. 


Leghorns lay well all through the 
hot manths when the larger breeds do 
not. They are great rustlers and find 
most of their own feed. While they 
are ranging and exercising they are 
laying and healthy, while the larger 
breeds, if kept in large flocks, become 
lazy and sit around, often contracting 
disease. Leghorns eat less and take 
less room in the houses than other 
varieties. After the first year they 
make the very best of mothers; they 
will fight anything to protect their 
‘young. A Leghorn feathers out more 
quickly and will go up on the roost 
younger than any other chicken. This 
is a big advantage as they are out of 
danger earlier. I have a large park 
set in trees and have it fenced in lots 
and have a nice lot of show birds pen- 
ned for breeders till warm weather. 

1 have tried pens of all kinds, but 
soon sell them and stick to my first 
choice, the Leghorns. After 19 years 





with the two Leghorn breeds, I stili 
think they are the best, and all the 
difference I find in the twe is the 
color. I intend to increase my flocks 
to 500 each. The money is in eggs, 
and they fill the basket every day. 

I keep about 50 large gray guireas 
on our 180-acre farm and find them 
clear profit, too. I let each hen have 
a sitting of eggs to hatch in July. 
Last fall I had a fine flock of guineas 
and did not give them a single feed, 
I sold and used dozens of eggs. There 
is a good market for guinea fowls. 
City people eat them for game. Gui- 
neas are a great protection to other 
fowls as they watch day and night 
for intruders.—Mrs. Luther Smith, 
Missouri. 





Advertising is a factor of great im- 
portance in the business world. if 
you are handling purebred poultry, 
in order to increase your income it fs 
just as important to advertise as it ts 
to provide food and shelter for your 
fowls. 





60,000 PAID CIRCULATION 


any circumstances. 





reach these 60,000 buyers every week. 
Cash must accompany all orders. 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
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Figure the 


ADDRESS, 


Advertising 
Department, 


Farmers’ Classified Department 





ATE ONLY TWO CENTS A WORD 


Colman’s Rural World now has a family of over 60,000 paid in advance subscribers every week. This means 
that at least 250,000 farm folks are readers of these columns. 
a personal letter each week and then compare that cost with the low rate at which you can reach them ALL 
through the Classified Columns below. Count up the words in your advertisement, 
numbers which count as words, and multiply by two and you will quickly appreciate how 
No advertisement less than 10 cents accepted—and no fakes under 


cost of sending each of these readers 


including initials and 
low the cost is to 


718 Lucas Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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FARM WANTED. 











man, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 





“COLFAX” White Rocks; White Wyan- 
dotte, baby chix; eggs; catalogue. F. 
Richardson, Evanston, IIL 


MAMMOTH WHITE HOLLAND toms and 
White Rock cockerels. Eggs in season. 
Charles Varies, Wathena, Kans. 


BARGAIN if taken soon. Partridge Wy- 
andottes, Single Comb -Reds, Rose Comb 
Whites. W. W. Eddy, Havensville, Kan. 


ROSE COMB RED cockerels, farm raised, 
good bone and color, scored and unscored 
stock. Mrs. John S. Pinkerton, Viola, II. 














96 to 97% 
Mrs. Fred 


card with each turkey, 
28 to 30-lb. toms, $8 to $10 each. 
Ives, Knobnoster, Mo. 


~ 8 HORSE KEROSENE ENGINE cheap; 
White Pekin drakes, $1.00 each; While Hol- 











| land turkeys, toms, $3.50; hens, $2.50. M. 
Meaden, Elboro Lake, Minn. 
168 LARGE White Holland turkeys. Book- 


let on turkey raising. Valuable, practical in- 
formation. Price, 75c, worth dollars to 
farmers. Mary Culver, King City, Mo. 


Ss. C. WHITE LEGHORNS, (Young's 
strain) good laying, high scoring stock. 
Eggs $1.50 per 15, $7.00 per 100 prepaid. 
Liberal guarantee. Leon R. Turner, Kings- 
ville Mo. 


S. C. REDS, every bird a high-score show 








cockerels as low as $2, and up. Eggs from 
first pen, $5 per setting 15; second pen, $3. 
W. F. Brown, Byron, O 


ROSE AND SINGLE COMB Rhode Island 
Reds. Big boned, dark, velvety red. Trap- 
nested and bred to lay. Sell cockerels cheap 
from the finest strain and best blood lines. 
Eggs in season at a low price. Ava Poultry 








Yards, Ava, Mo. 
EGGS! EGGS! From thoroughbred tur- 
keys, geese Muscovey’s, Rouen, Pekin and 


Runner ducks; pearl and white guineas; 
games; white buff and barred Plymouth 
Rocks, Houdans, Wyandottes, Hamburgs, 
Leghorns, Orpingtons, Cochins, Langshans, 
white and silver laced Wyandottes, Rhode 
Island Reds. Hen eggs, 15 for $1.00. Also, 
rabbits, hares and fancy pigeons. Write for 
free circular. D. L. Bruen, Platte Center 
Neb. 








PATENTS. 
PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. Lat- 











HELP WANTED. 


OMEN wanted for 8. Gov- 

Reo month. 

sufficient. Write imme- 
tions open to you. 





| te life ban $65.00 to 





Mistake of selecting a variety that 1s 
hot bred much, thinking they will 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS—Score | Gojcman. Tex. 


score; | 
GOOD FARMERS plant those better 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


bird, bred from first state prize winners; | 


| 








POULTRY. ‘ SEED AND NURSERY STOCK. 

FOR SALE—Purebred Toulouse ganders,|_ STRAWBERRY PLANTS, $2.00 per 1,000. 
| $2.50 each. Chas Bovard, Chappell, Neb. aac free. J. R. Sterling, Judsonia, Ark, 

PURE BRED Single Comb Buff Orping- | MOSBY PROLIFIC SEED CORN— Detas- 
ton cockerels. Mrs. Chas. Hinckley, Cameron, ' seled, and field selected for sixteen years, $3 
Mo. per bushel. A. Graves, Mathiston, Miss. 

GIANT BRONZE TURKEYS for sale. SEED CORN, most dependable varieties, 
state prize winners. Mrs. J. W. Smith, Kins- | hand picked and graded. Description and 
ley, Kan. Route 1. prices free. J. B. Armstrong, Shenandoah, 

lowa. 

REDS, SINGLE COMB, good ones, $1.00 | °%* 

for 15, $5.00 per 100. Mrs. C. P. Zimmer- 


SWEET CLOVER SEED, white and large 
biennial yellow. Prices and circular on re- 
quest. Bokhara Seed Co., Box D, Falmouth, 
Kentucky. 





SUDAN GRASS 50c pound prepaid. Okla- 

















homa grown. Guaranteed free from John- 
son grass J. S. Massey, grower, Tipton, 
Okla. 

EEAS FOR SALE—Nice clean hand- 
picked Whippoorwills, $2.00 per bu., f. o. b. 
here; cash with order. E. E. Brock & Son 
Sharon, Tenn. 

HALBERT PECANS, buds and trees. Hal- 
bert Honey and Rubber Rind watermelons; 
pure, unwashed seed. Halbert Originator, 




















tast- | 


WANTED—Good Farm Well located, 
| Possession next spring. Give price and de- 
scription. Addr., Dimpel, Box 754, Chicago. 





REAL ESTATE WANTED. 
QUICK CASH for property. 





! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Special terms 











; to owners. Dept. L, Co-operative Salesman 
} Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

} — — ————$—— ——— 
} FARMS AND LANDS. 

| STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 318 acres at $7.50 


A. Texico, N. Mex. 

DELAWARE FARMS, fruit, livestock, al- 
falfa. Best land near best markets. Address, 
State Board of Agriculture, Dover, Delaware. 


| per acre. Thos. Rogers, 








I HAVE income property 
Mo., apartments and store buildings, for sale 
| Or exchange for land. For further informa- 
tion address Box 137, Scandia, Kan. 


in Kansas City, 





LIVE STOCK. 








FOR SALE—Registered Holstein bull 
calves. H. K. Bemenderfer, Bloomville, O. 
FOR SALE—Two Jersey calves, price 
55.00, recorded. George Snider, Fruitland, 


$ 
Mo 
GUERNSEY CALVES, 1¢ heifers, 2 bulls, 
beautifully marked, $20.00 each crated for 
{shipment anywhere. Write Edgworth Farm, 
| Whitewater, Wis. 











DRIED FRU ITs. 


” SPECI AL INTRODUC' ‘TORY OFFER— $6.75 
for 100 pounds new evaporated November 
ringed apples, $7.75 for select ripe quarters. 
Free on board cars here. Samples, 8c. The 
—— Orchards, Whitener, Arkansas. 





" SYRUPS. 


USE GOUGH’S RIBBON CANE SYRUP— 
Send 10c postage for sample. Clay peas for 
sale. Joe X. Gough, Ellisville, Miss. 








— —————— TT —— 


BEES AND H ONEY. 





jing Montana grown dry land potatoes; 500 
eyes, $3.50, postage paid. Valley Home 
Farm, Terry, Montana. 

EARLY HEADING\ frost-proof cabbage 
plants. All the standard varieties $1.00 per 
thousand; five thousand and over, 90c. F. 
E. Hull, Rock Hill, 8. C 

ELLS; NEW PEACH, hardiness, size, 
quality, excels all others. Complete line of 
nursery stock; catalague free. Salesmen 
wanted. Boonville Nurseries, Boonville, Mo. 

SEED CORN, pure-bred Reid’s Yellow 
Dent, it’s the kind you want; grand cham- 
pion Mo. State Fair and Mo. State Corn 
Show. Prices low. F. M. Riebel & Son, 
Arbela, Mo. 

WE STILL HAVE a small amount of 
choice Sudan grass seed. We are closing 


kla. | 





Common education 
diately oor list of 
Franklin 


Institute, Dep’t. R167, Rochester, 
N. ¥. ; 


out at forty cents pound. Ten pounds de- 
livered for $3. Order quick before all are 
gone. Wise Bros., Curlew, Tex. 


ONE MILLION each Klondyke, Lady 
Thompson, Aroma, Excelsior and Missionary 





strawberry plants, asparagus and other 
small fruits and trees. Write today for 
prices. Chattanooga Nurseries, Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn. 





SUDAN GRASS—Pure officially inspected, 
recleaned Sudan grass seed, prepaid 5 pounds 





BEST QUALITY new 
can, $3.45, twe or more 
Sample 10c. Price list free. 
Preston, Minn, 


clover honey, 30-Ib. 
cans, $3.30 each, 
M. V. Facey, 








— 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 
FREE FOR SIX MONTHS—My special of- 
fer to introduce my magazine “Investing for 
Profit.” It is werth $10 a copy to anyone 
who has been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer. It demonstrates the real earning 
power of money, and shows how anyone, no 








$2.50; 10 pounds, $4.50; 50 to 100 pounds, 25 
cents a pound, f. o. b. Lubbock. Cash with 
order. We guarantee purity. 


Dee Turner 
Pure Seed Company, Lubbock, Texas. 


SENEKERS EARLY, black hull, white 
kafir, is the coming grain crop for thé 





matter how poor, can acquire riches. In- 
vesting for Profit is the only progressive 
financial journal published. It shows how 
$100 grows to $2,200. Write now and I'll 
seid it six months free. H. L. Barber, 477-28 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 








southwest; 15 days earlier than the old va- 
rieties, about the same in growth; yields 
heavy, pure bred, seed graded, $2.00 per bu. 
F. O. B. -Okeene, Okla., G. W. Seneker. 


ALFALFA SEED—Home-grown, reciean- 
ed, non-irrigated alfalfa seed, $8.40, $9.00, 
$9.60 per bushel our track. Seamless bags, 
25¢ each. No obnoxious weed seeds in this 
section. ples on request. The 
Adam Mercantile Co., Cedar —, Kansas. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


ONE HUNDRED beautifully printed vis- 
iting cards, 35c. Lion Card Co., Covington, 
Tenn. 














CHEWING GUM, fresh from factory. Send 
kages. 
Order House, Childresbury, Ala. 
me tell you an easy way. Address Dye's 
rsburg, 





~ BUILDING MATERIAL 
PLANS! Wood buildings on con- 
crete. Stud Anchor Works, Mendota, IIl. 


one dollar for 40 5-cent pac 

of Fruits. Best gum made. Logan Mail 
WOMEN MAKE MONEY—Right on @* 

farm. No canvassing or wee t 

Information yy A Box 167, 

W. Va., Desk A. Z. 
















































































































DON’T WEAR A TRUSS ANY LONGER 


ture C 
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lal To Prove 
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After Thirty Years’ Experience I Have Produced An Appliance for Men, 


Are You 
Ruptured? 


If so, the BROOKS APPLIANCE is made 
‘for You: You and all other Men,» Women 
and Children who are sufferers from this 
annoying and dangerous trouble. That 
truss you have been wearing—one of many 
you have tried—chafed and irritated you 
and was worse than nothing. It had springs 
@nd pads and harness and straps and fix- 
{ngs galore and was continually getting out 
of shape—slipping down or working up and 
always needing attention. Then, there were 
salves and washes and oirtments to make 
the case worse and harder to bear. I want 
to say that you will find none of these an- 
Moyances and vexations in the BROOKS 
APPLIANCE. At least they are reduced to 
@ minimum. This APPLIANCE was made 
with a view to eliminate, to do away with, 
just such trouble. I would have been fool- 
ish to work half a lifetime. thinking out 
and perfecting a thing that had no ad- 
Vantage or was no better than scores of 
other inventions upon the market. In my 


APPLIANCE you will find the old objec- 
tionable features LEFT OUT. You will 
find it easy to wear. You will scarcely re- 
alize you are wearing it. There is no bind- 
fing, drawing and slipping out of place. It 
does its work effectively and with comfort 
to the wearer. I want you to read my book, 
in which I have taken pains to give full 
particulars about it. Then. there are a few 
letters printed in it—selected at random 
from among hundreds written by men and 
women who have been cured. You can 
write these folks and: see what they say. 
If I were you I would see to this matter 
withcut waiting. You can ptt off some 
things without running much risk, but a 
rupture ig a dangerous proposition to neg- 
lect. A rupture is not only bad and serious 
of itself, but it leads to things infinitely 
worse. Fill out coupon and mail TODAY. 
Tomorrow will do. but today is better. 





& Wurt to Reach the Parents of Every 
Ruptured Child in the Country. 





@Whe Truss Is a Flesh Tirturing Invention 
Fit Only As a Relic of Barburity. 
a. 


a 1 WANT 


them te know 
about the Automatic Air 
Cushion Rupture Appli- 
ance that I make for 
children who are afflicted 
in this way. 
. My Appliance can be 
put on any child with 
perfect safety to the lit- 
tle one. For growing 
children there is nothing 
better to be had — no 
matter how much you 
pay—than my Appliance, 















# Brooks 


A liance 
Cured Ru le 
Now He Is as Sound 

and Whole as if He 
Had Never Been Ruptured 


I want the parents or others 
who may have children in 
their care to understand that there should 
be no delay. in getting proper help for rup- 
tured children. 

‘’ Byvery day that the rupture is allowed to 
go on without the right means of correcting 
it—just so much harder will it be for the 
child to get rid of it. ~ si ‘ 

| No ruptured child can ever be*free from 





The above is C. E. Brooks of 


where I have my greatest success. 
send you free my illustrated book on 


and were cured. 
no salves, no harness, no lies. 


coupon below and mail today. 
my appliance or not. 


Women and Children That 


ere iid : cae 


I send on trial to prove what I say is true. 
having seen my illustrated book and read it you will be as enthusiastic as 
my hundreds of patients whose letters you may also read. Fill out free 
It’s well worth your time whether you try 








Marshall, Mich., the Inventor, 








who has been curing rupture for over 30 years. 
If ruptured write him today. 


If you have tried most everything else, come to me. Where others fail is 
Send attached coupon today and I will 


rupture and its cure, showing my Ap- 


pliance and giving you prices and names of many people who have tried it 
It is instant relief when all others fail. 


Remember, I use 


You are the judge and once 








No matter what we may wish to think 
—ruptured children do mot have an equal 
chance. 

Common trusses do not help. 

Thousands of men and women know that 
from their own experience with such trusses. 

But it is not necessary for children to 
wear harsh, cumbersome, steel trusses uy 
more. 

You may have had to wear something 
like this but don’t make your child do it 
Gtve the child something better. 

My Appliance is better and I want to 
Prove it to you 

I will make an Appliance to the child's 








the thought of thé rupture and it is not fair 
to any child not to have an_ equal ce 
with other children, 


measure, send it on TRIAL— put it into 
your hands to see and use and then you 
can say whether it is what I claim or not 
_ The Automatic Air Cushion conforms with 
évery movement of the child; there is an 
even, gentle pressure which gradually binds 
the broken parts together—as you would 
bind a broken limb—and then no matter 
how much the child jumps, runs, rolls over 
or falls down—the pressure is kept up just 
the same—ealways drawing the parts to- 
gether. 

Write me today and get all the Iinforma- 
tion—send the coupon. 





Others Failed But 
The Appliance Cured 


c.. HE. Brooks, 
Marshall, Mich. 
Dear Str:— 

Your Appliance id all you claim for the 
little boy and more, for it cured him sound 
and well. We let him wear ft for about a 
year in all, although it cured him 3 months 
after he had begun to wear it. We had 
tried several other remedies and got no re- 
lef, and I shall certainly recommend it to 
friends, for we surely owe tt to you. Yours 


respectfully, 
on WM. PATTERSON. 
No, 727 & Main St., Akron, G 





Pennsylvania Man Thankful 


Mr. C. BE. Broo 
M 


Perhaps it will interest you to know that 
I have been ruptured six years and have 
always had trouble with it till I got your 
Appliance. It is very easy to wear, fits 
neat and snug, and is not in the way at any 
time, day or night. In fact, at times I 
did not know I had it on; it just adapted 
itself to the shape of the body and seemed 
to be a part of the body, as it clung to the 
spot, no matter what position I was in. 

It would be a veritable God-send to the 
unfortunates who suffer from rupture if all 
could procure the Brooks Rupture Appliance 
and wear it. They would certainly never 
regret it. 

My rupture is now all healed up and 
nothing ever did it but your Appliance. 
Whenever the opportunity presents itself 
I will say a good word for your Appliance, 
and also the honorable way in which you 
deal with ruptured people. It is a pleasure 
to recommend a good thing among your 
friends or strangers. I am, 

Yourg very sincerely, 
JAMES A. BRITTON. 
80 Spring St, Bethlehem, Pa 





£. 


I send my Appliance on trial to prove } 
what I say is true. You are to be the 


Actually Cures Rupture. 





Ten Reasons Why 


You Shorld Send for 
Brooks’ Rupture Appliances 


a 


° 


1. It is absolutely the only Appliance of 
the kind on the market today. and in 
are embodied the principles that inven ; 
have sought after for years. td 

2. The Appliance for retaining: the rup 
ture cannot be thrown out of posttion. : 

3. Being an air cushion of soft rubber @ 
clings closely to the body, yet never : 
or causes irritation. Z 

4. Unlike the ordinary so-called padq | 
used in other trusses, it is. not cumbersomg : 
r ungainly. “. 
2 56. It is small, soft and pliable. ang” 
positively cannot be detected through the 4 
clothing. 

6. The soft, pliable bands holding. tha 
Appliance do. not give — i unpleasant 
sensation of wearing a harness. 

7. There is nothing-about it to get tout 
and when it becomes soiled it can 
washed without injuring it in the least 

8. There are no metal springs in the AD 
pliance to torture one by cutting and brula- 

he flesh. . 
“es All of the material of which the Am 
pliances are made is of the very best 
money can buy, making it a durabie 
safe Appliance to wear. 

10. My reputation for honesty and fait | 
dealing is so thoroughly egtablished by ae 
experience .of over thirty years of a 
with the public, and my prices v2. f 
reasonable, my terms so fair, that ere 
certainly should be no hesitancy in sending | 
free coupon today. 


——— 


Cured at, the Age of 76. 


Mr. C E. Brooks, Marshall, Mich 


Dear Sir:— 


I began using your Appliance for 
cure of rupture (i had @ pretty bad 
I think in May, 1905. On November 
1905, I quit using it. Since that time I a 
not needed or used it. I am well of 
ture and yank myssit among those cured bg 
the Brooks overy, which, 
my age, 76 years, I regard as remarkable. -— 

Very sincerely yours xh 

SAM A, HOOVER. — : 
High Point, N. C. : 





Child Cured In Four Months, 


Cc E. Brooks, 


Dear Sir:—The baby’s rupture ts alto 

gether cured, thanks to your appliance 
we are so thankful to you. H we g 
only have known of it sooner our little boy 
would not have had to suffer near as much 
as he aid... He wore your brace a little 
over four months and has not worn it not 
for six weeks. Yours very truly, ; 
ANDREW EGGENBERGEE. ~ 


21 Jansen St., Dubuque. Iowa, 


Confederate Veteran Cured: 


é 















Commerce, Ga., R- F. D. Na iL ae 
Mr. C. E. Brooks, = 
Dear Sir:—I am glad to tell you that ee 
am now sound and well and can plough oF © 
do any heavy work. can say your AP 
Pliance has effected a permanent cure. Be 
fore getting your Appliance I-was in a 
rible condition and “given up all hope. 
of ever being any better. If it hadn’t been 
for your Appliance I would never have b 
cured. I am sixty-eight ate old 
served three years in Bec s Artilié 
Oglethorpe Co. I hope God will re ' 
you for the good you are doing for sufferiag— 
human ; 





judge. Fill out free coupon below and mail 
today. 


Yours sincerely, ¥. 
H. DBD BANKS i- 








r¥ 








Free Information Coupon 


full information about your Appliance for the cure of rupture, . = 


City STTE LTT erty CTT TET INYTTOTILIIEL Lr eee ee 


R F, D, peveres we 0-46 043 04 CSC ERETEED Bore State es overedoe tig bos egeses ‘ 






C. E. BROOKS, 1926 A State St, Marshall, Mich, © e 
Please send me by mall, in plain wrapper, your illustrated book a 


s 


Name Be 0.0 6 et ROHS E OEE EEE SSE ESTES OER ESET OEE S DESO E OOOO OTOP E REDE eee seen 
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